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Rediscovering America 


HE crisis of the past fortnight has proved the 
mettle of the American people. Patient, under- 
standing, sympathetic and hopeful, our citizens 
have demonstrated how free-spirited men can act 
in time of common adversity. With no peasant tra- 
dition of serfdom, with no proletarian consciousness 
of class oppression, with no caste-enforced sub- 
mergence of their self-respect, they have no ‘‘under- 
dog’ complex to drive them into unreasoning out- 


bursts. 


For all they have gone through, Americans know 
their country as a land which has been and again 
can be the land of opportunity. They know that it 
is a land predominantly of enterprising, energetic, 


resourceful, honest and well-meaning people. 


Well aware that they are paying the price of their 
own folly and their misplaced trust in the grasping 
few, they have turned their backs on the past and 
are looking forward to a new deal. Grateful for the 
unselfish and unremitting labors of the President who 
has gone, and having the utmost confidence in the 
President who has come into power, they do not 


expect the impossible. But they have faith in their 


ability, under vigorous leadership at Washington, to 


i We 2 = 
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purge the land of Mammon’s poison and to restore 
its productivity. 

They recognize that this must be done under the 
handicap of untoward international influences. But 
they are now in the mood for action. No longer will 
there be temporizing or indecision. No longer will 
other nations’ troubles take precedence over our 


own. 


With want stalking through many lands, with war 
invading the Far East and Latin America, and with 
dissension and unrest permeating Europe, the United 
States has learned at long last that it cannot settle 
the problems of the world. America no longer 
looks abroad. And it is fortunate that this is so. 

Looking inward perforce because of the banking 
crisis, this country has rediscovered its own vast 
potential strength in material resources and in the san- 
ity, fair-mindedness and courage of its people. 
America, chastened and united by adversity, and 
taking stock of proximate possibilities rather than 
ultimate objectives, has set itself to the task of build- 
ing up a domestic economy that will be sound, 
stable, productive and equitable, an economy that 
will be secure in the face of international convulsions. 

















Eliminating Red Tape in 
Controlling Production 


ROPER routing of orders 
through a shop is essential to 


efficient production and_ to 
prompt delivery of materials to cus- 
tomers. While this is important in 
the shop operating on a production 
basis, it is doubly necessary in plants 
in which every order can be classed as 
a special order. 

Such is the case at the Michigan 
Tool Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 
cutting tools and special machines. 
Close attention to control of materials 
in process has resulted in a reduction 
of processing time, decrease in in- 
ventories of raw stocks and ability to 
meet emergency requirements of cus- 
tomers. At a time when most compa- 
nies have adopted a policy of holding 
stocks down almost to the vanishing 
point, so that deliveries are measured 
in hours rather than days, the desir- 
ability of meeting service demands of 
buyers becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. 

The Michigan Tool Co. has elimi- 
nated red tape. Elaborate forms and 
index systems, which need constant 
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By BURNHAM FINNEY 
Detroit Editor, The Iron Age 


checking by a large clerical force, are 
frowned upon. A few simple records 
contain all of the information bearing 
on production. This is shown best by 
following an order from the time it is 
received by the company until it is 
ready for shipment. 

As soon as an order is placed, it is 
checked to see whether a similar order 
has ever been filled. If so, the blue 
print is in the company’s files; if not, 
a blue print should accompany the 
customer’s order when it reaches the 
company. In case the job is not new, 
the previous order is referred to for 
instructions. Then the order is typed 
and sent to the engineering depart- 
ment, copies going to the shop super- 
intendent and the shipping depart- 
ment. One copy is retained in the 
office for invoicing purposes and an- 
other is attached to the blue print 
which is sent to the shop. 


No. Pieces on Order 
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SKETCH 


DESCRIPTION AND Sizt 


Customer 


Orver No 


Date Rec’ 





An acknowledgment of the order is 
mailed to the customer, a form headed 
“Acknowledgment” being used for 
this purpose. On the right side of the 
form is a brief record of the shop 
order, listing the order and requisi- 
tion numbers, date received and date 
promised. A yellow copy is sent to 
the company’s sales representative, so 
that he may be informed of the trans- 
action, and a pink copy is kept in the 
files, 

When the order is transmitted from 
the office to the engineering depart- 


ment, a blue stock card goes with it. . 


This card enumerates the job num- 
ber, number of pieces ordered, name 
of customer, date of order, date of 
delivery, description of work, kind of 
material and the various depart- 
ments through which the work must 
pass in the shop. This card is filled 
out during its journey from the office 
to the shipping department. In the 
shop it stays with the material in 
process until it emerges from the last 
inspection as a finished article. In- 
formation is added on the card as it 


CCOMPANYING each order when it is transmitted from the 

office to the engineering department is a stock card which 

stays with material in process until it emerges as a finished product, 
being filled out en route (at left). 


fF ACH order (below) is represented on the visible card indexing 
system by a follow-up card containing the order number, date 
received, date promised and description of the work. 
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moves from one department to an- 
other, these data including the num- 
ber of pieces, date received, name of 
checker, operator’s number, date in- 
spected and inspector’s name. 


In the engineering department the 
stock order is made out and attached 
to the blue print and the blue stock 
card, which are sent to the shop. This 
form lists the number of pieces, size, 
kind and weight of materials neces- 
sary to fill the order. The price of the 
material per pound and the total cost 
also are set down. In the shop super- 
intendent’s office the stock order is 
checked to see that the proper mate- 
rial is ordered, after which the stock 
order and the stock cards go to the 
cut-off department where the weight 
and kind of material are entered on 
the stock order card and the kind of 
material on the stock card. These two 
cards and the blue print then stay 
with the work during the processing 
period, except during its journey 
through the heat-treating department. 


When the order begins its journey 
through the shop, the office prepares 
and sends to the shop superintendent 
a follow-up card. These cards are 
listed on a Kardex visible system on 
the exterior wall of the shop superin- 
tendent’s glass-inclosed office in the 
center of the shop. They contain the 
order number, date received and date 
promised. Attached to each card is a 
colored metal tab indicating the loca- 
tion of the order in the shop. If it is 
in the milling department, for ex- 
ample, the card has a black tab, or if 
it is in the hardening department, the 
tab is purple. The shop superintend- 
ent and his assistant constantly re- 
fer to this visible card system to keep 
in touch with work. 

Every order coming into the shop is 
entered in an order book at the shop 
superintendent’s office. Here is listed 
information in regard to the job num- 
ber, name of customer, quantity of 
material ordered, description of the 
tool ordered, tool number, customer’s 


LL orders in the 
shop are listed 
on a visible card 
indexing system on 
the exterior wall of 
the superintendent's 
office in the center 
of the plant. At- 
tached to each card 
's a colored metal 
tab indicating the 
location of the order 
in the shop. 


Y means of a few simple rec- 
ords the Michigan Tool Co., 
operating a plant in which every 
order can be classed as a special 
order, effectively controls produc- 
tion, thereby reducing processing 
time, decreasing inventories of 
raw stocks and increasing its abil- 
ity to meet emergency require- 
ments of customers. The shop 
superintendent handles all in- 
quiries from customers about the 
status of work in the shop. A 
visual card indexing system helps 
him to keep a watchful eye on all 
orders in process. 


ee 


order number, date received, date 
promised, and the shipping date, 
which is entered when the order goes 
out to the customer from the shipping 
department. This order book is refer- 
red to in case a customer should tele- 
phone for a report on an order, giving 
either the tool number or the order 
number. 


All inquiries regarding the status 
of work in the shop are transmitted to 
the shop superintendent’s office. This 
saves much time and lost motion usu- 
ally expended in having such inqui- 
ries handled through the office, which 
eventually must refer to the shop for 
accurate information regarding de- 
livery dates and other matters per- 
taining to service. This direct method 
of answering questions put by custom 
ers has made it possible to give the 
necessary data in 90 per cent of the 
cases while customers are waiting on 
the telephone. Moreover, it gives the 
shop superintendent, who is the man 
responsible for production, an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with cus- 
tomers. 


The shop superintendent is held ac- 
countable for all deliveries and prom- 
ises to customers. He makes no 


elaborate written reports to the man- 
agement, but confers with his superi- 
ors periodically about the shop’s pro- 
duction program. One of the funda- 
mental principles on which the shop 
is operated is to exert the greatest 
possible effort at all times to get work 
up as far as the finishing department, 
so as to keep that division constantly 
flooded with material. Then if a cus- 
tomer requests quick delivery some- 
what ahead of the original date speci- 
fied in the order, it is a simple matter 
to put it through the final process and 
send it to him. In many cases this has 
helped the company to meet unusual 
demands made by buyers. 


In addition to the Kardex system, a 
production report of jobs going 
through the shop is kept by the shop 
office. It lists all jobs in process with 
the status of each and the approxi- 
mate shipping date. If for some un- 
foreseen reason an order cannot be 
delivered on time, the fact is recorded 
with the estimated date of shipment. 
For the information of the shop 
superintendent and his assistant a 
daily special promise sheet is also 
maintained, containing the rush jobs 
with delivery dates. In case of rush 
orders a red stock card is substituted 
for the blue card and such orders are 
given the right of way in the shop. 





The revised American standard on 
steel spiral rods for concrete rein- 
forcement (A38-1933) (simplified 
practice recommendation R53-32) has 
been approved by the American 
Standards Association, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. This 
revision of the former American 
Standard A38-1927 covers largely a 
rearrangement of the tabular form 
in which certain data are presented 
and the removal to tables in an ap- 
pendix of other data now given for 
informative purposes. 
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Effect of Zirconium in Whitdlror 


IRCONIUM, alloyed with sili- 

/ con, has been used as a ladle 

addition in many instances 
where special properties are desired 
in the metal. Recently it was re- 
quired to make a special gray iron, 
using a malleable hard iron mixture, 
producing a gray iron. (This mal- 
leable hard iron without any addition 
would, of course, give a white hard 
iron.) 

It was thought of interest to deter- 
mine the effect of zirconium as dis- 
tinct from that of silicon with which 
it was alloyed. In order to accomplish 
this result, a series of ladles of molten 
malleable iron were treated so as to 
contain constant silicon, with increas- 
ing amounts of zirconium. This was 
accomplished by adding sufficient 
ferrosilicon to give a final analysis of 


2 per cent to the first ladle, with no 


addition of silicon-zirconium. The 
second ladle was treated with 0.1 pei 
cent zirconium in the form of silicon- 
zirconium, with sufficient ferrosilicon 
added to give 2 per cent in the final 
castings. On each successive ladle, 
the addition of silicon-zirconium was 
increased and that of the ferrosilicon 
decreased. The following table gives 
the results: 


Zirconium added Brinell Hardness 
Per Cent 
0.0 241 
0.1 241 
0.2 228 
0.3 217 
0.4 212 
0.5 217 
0.6 212 
0.7 217 
0.9 217 
1.0 212 


The results shown in the _ table 
check with practical experience. It 
is obvious that the zirconium has a 








Fig. 1—Effect of zirconium on the Brinell hardness. 


Fig. 2—Ordinary malleable hard 

iron showing inclusions. Unetched. 

All photomicrographs reduced one- 
half from 100 diameters 
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Fig. 3—Same as Fig. 2 but etched. 
100 diameters. 


considerable effect on the physical 
properties of the iron, aside from the 
effect of silicon with which the zir- 
conium is alloyed. In this particular 
case an addition of 0.2 per cent starts 
the softening effect on the iron and 
0.4 to 0.5 per cent gives the maximum 
result. Fig. 1 gives the effect of zir- 
conium on Brinell. 

The effect of zirconium would seem 
to be, in this material, the same as 
in steel—a deoxidizer and a scaven- 
ger. “Work at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has shown that residual oxygen 
after treatment with zirconium-silicon 
alloys is only one-half to one-sixth as 
great as after treatment with ordi- 
nary ferrosilicon.” (THE IRON AGE, 
June 11, 1931, page 1895.) 

Photomicrographs illustrate the 
structure of malleable hard iron, the 
same metal after treatment with zir- 
conium and ordinary gray iron. The 
small size of the graphite in the zir- 
conium-treated metal is of particular 
interest. It is obvious that metal of 
this matrix will have a greater de- 
gree of strength and impact resist- 
ance. 

Photomicrographs, Figs. 2 and 3, 
show a sample of the untreated mal- 
leable hard iron. Figs. 4 and 5 show 
this same metal treated with silicon- 
zirconium. The _ zirconium-treated 
metal appears much the cleaner, al- 
though the time for separation of 
non-metallic inclusions was very 
short; a matter of only a few seconds. 

It would seem probable that zir- 


conium-treated iron would be more 
machinable and give longer tool life 





Fig. 4-—Malleable hard iron treated 

with 0.70 per cent zirconium; most 

of the inclusions eliminated. Un- 
etched. 100 diameters. 
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XPERIMENTAL data on the 

effect of additions of zirconium 
to gray iron, believed to be of 
practical value to foundrymen, 
are offered by the authors in this 
brief article. Zirconium is shown 
to have a softening effect and to 
act as a deoxidizer and scavenger, 
as well as to render the graphite 
more finely divided. Tensile 
strength and elongation are in- 
creased. The authors believe 
that zirconium-treated iron is 
more machinable and that one of 

the results is longer tool life. 


oe 


than an untreated iron, due to the 
fewer non-metallic inclusions. 


Zirconium in Annealed Malleable 


(Cupola) 


The silicon content of a malleable 
hard iron was increased from 0.60 to 
0.78 per cent by means of ferrosilicon 
additions to the ladle. Another series 
was brought from 0.60 to 0.78 per 
cent by means of silicon-zirconium 
additions. The purpose of this was 
to determine the actual effect of zir- 
conium additions. All samples were 
given the regular malleable anneal. 
Below is the average of eight bars in 
each series: 

Metal Treated With 

Ferrosilicon 


Metal Treated With 
Silicon-Zirconium 


Tensile Elong. in Tensile Elong. in 
Lb. Per 2 In. Per Lb. Per 2 In. 
Sq. In. Cent Sq. In. Per Cent 
45,000 8 47,600 9 





Fig. 5—Same as Fig. 4 but etched; 
shows small grain and fine graphite. 
100 diameters. 








By F. B. RIGGAN and H. C. AUFDERHAAR 


Mefallurgists, Birmingham, Ala. 


No attempt has been made at an 
extended research on the addition of 
zirconium, but it was thought that 
the experimental data obtained might 
be of practical value to the foundry- 
men. 


Rubber-Lined Tanks for 
Chromic and Nitric Acids 


CIDS of strongly oxidizing char- 
4 acter, such as chromic and nitric, 
have been considered beyond the 
range of corrosive materials which 
could be satisfactorily handled in 
rubber-lined tanks. A new develop- 
ment, which widens the scope of ap- 
plication of rubber-lined tanks to in- 
clude these powerful oxidizing acids, 
has been announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Applications, it is stated, will bein 
chrome plating and in processing of 
stainless alloys. 








Controls Valve by Push 
Button or Time Switch 


For centralized remote control of 
flows of gases or liquids under pres- 
sure, the Northern Equipment Co., 
Erie, Pa., announces a new Copes 
thrustor-operated control valve. It is 
operated by a General Electric thrust- 
or, mounted at the side of the valve 
by a bracket bolted to the valve bon- 
net. The thrustor applies a straight- 
line, constant-pressure thrust on the 


valve lever, to open or close the valve, 
depending on the service requirements. 
The thrustor operates in one direc- 
tion only, the weight acting to return 
it to the original position when the 
electrical circuit is broken. 

The thrustor can be controlled by 
push button or time switch. External 
adjustment is provided to increase or 
decrease speed of the valve movement. 
The valve, it is emphasized, can op- 
erate at a rate of 40 times per minute 
without injury to any part and has 
sufficient power to handle heavy vis- 
cous liquids. 





Penn State Will Conduct 


Executive Course in June 


The eighteenth annual summer 
course for executives in the funda- 
mentals of production management 
will be conducted at Pennsylvania 
State College, June 7 to 15, under 
auspices of the department of indus- 
trial engineering in cooperation with 
the engineering extension department. 
The curriculum covers elective courses 
that include consideration of cost 
problems and special plant training. 
Other topics regularly included in the 
course embrace industrial organiza- 
tion, production control, economic con- 
trol of quantity and quality and other 
studies related to industrial manage- 
ment. One session will be devoted to 
discussing current economic indus- 
trial problems. 





Fig. 6—Ordinary grade of cast iron 
revealing coarse graphite. Un- 
etched. 100 diameters. 


Fig. 7—Same as Fig. 6 but etched. 
100 diameters. 
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Steel Profits Depend Upo 


NY change in the price of a com- 
modity is caused by a change 


in the demand for it. An in- 
crease in price is due to an increase 
in the demand with regard to the 
available supply. This increase in 
demand will later be translated into 
production. Any improvement in both 
price and production will naturally 
bring about an increase in earnings. 
Consequently an increase in price 
tends to engender a spirit of optimism 
which is, in itself, an important factor 
in improving business because it en- 
courages reluctant buyers to make 
commitments which they have been 
postponing for better times. Higher 
prices may effect earnings in two 
ways. First, they allow the manufac- 
turer a greater margin between his 
selling price and his cost of produc- 
tion. Secondly, if the higher prices 
are accompanied by a higher rate of 
production, the manufacturer can de- 
crease his unit cost by spreading his 
overhead over a greater number of 
units. 


Since both price and production 
play a part in the making of profits, 
this analysis falls into two parts. We 
must first determine if it is true that 
the changes in steel prices precede 
changes in production, or at least, if 
they move together. If so, it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to examine 
the relationship between earnings and 
prices alone. If price and production 
do not move together, it will be neces- 
sary to analyze their joint effect upon 
profits. 


Prices and Output Do Not Always 
Move Together 


In this analysis we will consider the 
influence of steel prices and produc- 
tion upon the earnings of the United 
States Steel Corpn., which are avail- 
able for more than 80 years in com- 
parable form. The steel ingot produc- 
tion of that company will be used as 
the index of production because the 
ingot is the common raw material of 
all finished steel. While a certain 
portion of the ingot is lost in process. 
we may assume that percentage to 
remain fairly constant. For an index 
of prices, the average annual com- 
posite price of finished steel, compiled 
by THE IRON AGE, will be used. 


In order to make these three series 
readily comparable, each was reduced 
to a percentage of its respective figure 
for the year 1919. The relative figures 
for price and production are plotted 
on Chart I. It will be noted that in 
1905 prices rose slowly while produc- 
tion increased rapidly. In 1909 pro- 
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Per Cent 


duction increased greatly over 1908 
while prices continued downward. The 
year 1912 saw another improvement 
in production over the previous year 
in the face of lower prices. In 1915 
and 1920, both lines rose together. In 
1922 the rise in production preceded 
that of prices which did not occur 
until the following year. In both 1925 
and 1928 production was higher than 
in the previous year while prices were 
lower. If we consider the eight years 
during the period in which ingot pro- 
duction recorded an increase over the 
preceding year, we find that in three 
instances the increase was coincident 
with an improvement in prices. In 
four years production increased in the 
face of falling prices; while in one 
year, 1922, production actually pre 
ceded the rise in price. 


Considering the general movements 
of the two curves over the period, it 
can be seen that there was a gradual 
decline in prices from 1902 to 1914 
and again from 1923 to 1929. In the 
first of these two periods production 
increased steadily while in the latter 
period it also showed a slight upward 
trend. Only during the war period do 
the two curves move together. Clearly 
there is no fixed and unchanging rela- 
tion between price and production 
While their yearly fluctuations coin- 
cide at times, their trends move in 
opposite directions. Consequently it 
will be necessary to consider the effect 
of both factors upon earnings. 


Earnings in Relation to Production 


The earnings of any company are 
computed, more or less accurately, by 


Production 


200 ee Price 
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an elaborate system of accounts, 
Changes in accounting methods, plant 
operations, and many other factors 
may affect the figure for earnings 
aside from the physical volume of 
production and the price which it 
commands. Furthermore there is a 
certain lag between price and earn- 
ings due to the fact that large orders, 
taken at a certain price in one year, 
may not be completed until the subse- 
quent year and will affect production 
reeords and earnings for the year in 
which they are completed rather than 
the year in which they were taken. 
For these reasons we will examine the 
trends of price and production as 
compared with earnings rather than 
the relationships existing from year 
to year. Thus we may hope to escape 
any errors which arise from inherent 
defects in the figures used. To bring 
out the trends, a three-year moving 
average was taken of the relatives 
for earnings, prices, and production. 
(The choice of the three-year moving 
average is based upon an article by 
W. W. Hay which appeared in Tne 
IRON AGE for Jan. 2, 1930, “Steel 
Earnings Show Three-Year Cycle.”) 
The resulting curves are shown in 
Chart II. 


The curve for earnings clearly 
shows three major cycles. The first be- 
gan with the formation of the corpor- 
ation and reached its low point in 
1913. The second covers the war 
period and ends in 1921. The third 
covers the recent period of prosperity 
and will probably terminate with the 
present depression. During the first 
cycle, earnings seem to have depended 
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Chart I—Price of finished steel and ingot production of the United States Steel Corpn. 
(Relative to 1919.) 
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TEEL company earnings de- 

pend primarily on volume 
rather than price, according to 
the author’s analysis. Until 1921, 
earnings paralleled prices, but 
after that year earnings increased 
as production gained, whereas 
the trend of prices was down- 


ward. 


re oe 


upon price rather than upon produc- 
tion. The trend of earnings reached a 
high point in 1906, then declined at a 
fairly uniform rate through 1913. In 
this decline the curve parallels the 
price curve, although the price curve 
reached a high in 1907. Production, 
on the other hand, after showing a 
slight decrease in 1907, started up and 
kept rising until the end of the period. 


During the second cycle, the war 
period, the curves of earnings and 
prices continue to parallel each other 
closely. The curve for production kept 
moving upward during the first part 
of the period, reaching a high point 
in 1917. In 1917 the trends of both 
earnings and production started down, 
but the price curve went on to a new 
high figure in 1918 before declining. 
During this period all three curves 
moved in the same general direction. 


Marked Change Occurs in 1921 


Beginning with 1921, however, a 
marked change becomes apparent. 
Both earnings and production started 
an upswing in that year which con- 
tinued without interruption through 
1928-29. Prices, on the other hand, 
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Chart II.—Earnings, price, and production of the United States Steel Corpn. 
(Three-Year Moving Averages.) 


after reaching a high in 1924 declined 
uniformly for the balance of the 
period. Here, for the first time, earn- 
ings increase in the face of declining 
prices. Even in the slump of 1930-31 
prices played a minor role. Consider- 
ing the actual figures, we find that 
the average price for 1931 was 11 per 
cent below that for 1929. Production 
declined 54 per cent while earnings fell 
off 84 per cent. Between 1923 and 
1929, however, prices dropped even 
more, 12% per cent, while earnings, 
supported by a rising level of pro- 
duction, increased 44 per cent. 

These figures cannot explain why 
price, which exercised the major con- 


trol over profits in the first period of 
our analysis, gave way to production 
in the last period. The explanation 
can probably be traced to the fact 
that the operations of the corporation 
were relatively stable at a high level 
after 1915. Whatever the reason, the 
fact remains that the ability of the 
corporation to maintain a high level 
of earnings depends entirely upon 
maintaining a high rate of operations. 
Whether steel prices are stabilized by 
some action on the part of the steel 
companies, or turn up through the ac- 
tion of general economic forces, the 
change in price will have little effect 
upon the earnings unless it is followed 
by a marked increase in production. 


SYENDERS, hood and body 
panels of this delivery truck 
are made of rustless steel. En- 
duro KA 2 chrome-nickel steel 
having a Tampico brush finish 
is used for the upper body panels 
and top of cowl and top of hood. 
The same steel is used below 
the belt molding or for the 
lower body panels and lower part 
of hood and for the fenders, but 
steel for these parts has a No. 
1 finish. This gives the body 
a two-tone color effect. Auto 
body sheets are used for the roof, 
and other parts such as radiator 
shell and head lamps are made 
of steel usually used for those 
parts. The truck, built by the 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, is 
designed particularly for depart- 
ment store service. 
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Structural steel breakover towers, 100 ft. 
high, were built. 


HE constriction of the aerial 
tramway at Wheelwright, Ky., 


for the disposal of coal mine 
waste affords a good example of a 
large steel company making full use 
of structural steel in the building of 
towers and terminals on a major ma- 
terial-handling project. About 100 
tons of steel went into the construc- 
tion of the towers and terminals. In 
addition, approximately 75 tons of 
steel was used in the manufacture of 
machinery and ropes. 

Because of rough country it was 
necessary to carry the tramway across 
two hollows on high towers, and other 
conditions were severe. A large hour- 
ly capacity, added to the fact of a 
heavy grade from the loading ter- 
minal to the first tower, imposed high 
stresses in all the equipment. 

One of the requirements of design 
called for the least amount of labor 
consistent with dependable operation. 
The handling of irregular material 
and the resulting danger of stoppages 
in the flow made full automatic oper- 
ation seem impractical. The tramway 
was therefore designed with many 
automatic features, but all under the 
direction and control of one man. 


As the flow from the tipple is more 
or less intermittent, a 200-ton load- 
ing terminal bin was built to act as 
a reservoir and to be fed by means of 
a large inclined conveyor. Electric 
limit switches were arranged in this 
bin to prevent overflow or complete 
emptying. These interlocking switches 
provide for stopping the large con- 
veyor when the bin is filled, and start- 
ing it again when the lower limit is 
reached. Automatic signal lights are 
placed in front of the operator so that 
he will be kept informed of the opera- 
tion of the switches. Under the bin 
are two heavy apron feeders which 
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load the tramway buckets and which 
are push-button controlled. They are 
electrically connected to the bin limit 
switches so that they will be stopped 
automatically before emptying the 
bin. This arrangement is to prevent 
their running empty and being dam- 
aged by slate falling from the top of 
the bin on to the aprons. 

The operation of the tramway is as 
follows: The grip on the tramway 
carrier as it enters the terminal is 
automatically released from the trac- 
tion rope, and the carrier coasts to- 
ward the loading conveyors. The rails 
in the terminal are inclined, and the 
force of gravity is taken advantage of 
in handling the carriers through the 
terminal. In order to prevent a car- 
rier from running into the one in front 
of it, mechanical stops are provided. 
There is one at each feeder to hold 
the carriers during the loading opera- 
tion. One of these is released auto- 
matically, simultaneously with the 
dispatcher, and one is hand-operated. 
The carriers are stopped again at the 
dispatcher and held until the proper 
interval for each one to start out of 
the terminal. From this last position 
the carrier is released automatically, 
and the interval between carriers is 
controlled by the tramway itself. This 
spacing depends upon the capacity of 
the tramway, and may be regulated 
to suit any conditions. From this 
dispatcher the carrier coasts to the 
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Aerial Tram 
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AST year the Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, remodeled and 
modernized its coal mining oper. 
ations at Wheelwright, Ky., and 
an important part of the new 
construction was a_ semi - auto. 
matic aerial tramway which is 
used for the disposal of mine 
waste. This was designed by A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, and was built by that com- 
pany in association with the St. 
Louis Structural Steel Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. The Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, built the tipple, coal 
conveyor and rotary dumps. 
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attacher where the grip is auto- 
matically clamped to the traction 
rope. 


Vertical Tension Equipment 


The level at which these loading 
operations are performed is several 
feet above the ground, and so _ the 
driving machinery is mounted conve- 
niently below the operator on heavy 
concrete foundations. The grip wheel 
is 10 ft. in diameter, and attached to 
it is a large spur gear driven through 
a Falk double-reduction herringbone 
reducer. This reducer is direct-con- 
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The steel sheave at the outer end of the line is 1712 ft. in diameter. 
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This shows a carrier entering the loading terminal. Note 
vertical tensioning equipment. 


nected to a G. E. 75-hp. motor. A 
thruster brake for general use, and a 
safety device to prevent the tramway 
from running backward, are also a 
part of this unit. As the carriers 
pass around the outer terminal with- 
out detaching from the traction rope, 
the traction rope tension must be 
placed at the loading end. The ground 
area on which to build this terminal 
was limited, so this tensioning equip- 
ment had to be installed vertically. 
The traction rope is deflected upward 
and around the tension sheave. This 
sheave and counterweight are sup- 
ported in a tower, and move upward 
and downward as the loading varies. 

The track ropes are supported by 
two towers, each approximately 100 
ft. high. The passage of the carriers 
over the vertical angle formed at 
these towers is handled smoothly on 
curved rails of long radius. At the 
outer end of the line a 171%4-ft. diame- 
ter structural steel sheave is provided 
to take the carriers around the 180- 
deg. turn without their being detached 
from the traction rope. The track 
cables are anchored in concrete blocks 
at this end of the line, and the proper 
tension is applied at the loading end 
by means of freely hanging concrete 
Weights. The carriers each hold ap- 
proximately 30 cu. ft. of material and 
can be dumped at any point between 
the first tower and the outer terminal. 
The bottoms are hinged so that the 
waste material is dropped vertically 
whenever the latches are tripped. 
Counterweights insure automatic clos- 
ing. The four cast steel, turned groove 
carrier wheels are mounted in Tim- 
ken roller bearings, and this same 
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type of bearing is used in all the trac- 
tion rope guide rollers at the towers 
and terminals. Each carrier is equip- 
ped with the Leschen heavy-duty fric- 
tion grip. 

Besides the low cost of operation 





WELDED LIGHT STEEL FOR 





Where the tramway crosses the mine car track near the loading 
terminal a sturdy protecting net was provided. 


of this material-handling equipment, 
it affords a means of removing the 
slate and other waste a considerable 
distance from the camp and thus does 
away with most of the disagreeable 
fumes from the burning slate. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


LLUSTRATIVE of a system of steel construction intended for wide application 

in the building of homes, the Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, Ohio, is erecting at Troy 
a two-car residential type garage, 18 x 20 ft. in plan. It has a frame of light angles, 
welded to form channels and spaced 2 ft. apart, with welds top and bottom to a steel 
strip. The roof is flat, made up of No. 16 gage Armco sheet steel formed and 
welded to produce a cellular or box-type construction; the cells are 6 x 10 in. 
Stucco applied to the metal lath forms the exterior. 
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’ YHROUGHOUT the United 
States there are over 30,000 re- 
tail distributers of building ma- 

terials. They deal in lumber, brick, 
cement, plaster, glass, hardware, paint 
and numerous other necessary prod- 
ucts for house builders. It is their 
function to make contacts with the 
small builder and to make up a bill 
of materials out of their stock to 
meet the requirements of their cus- 
tomers, and to deliver these materials 
to the building site as the builder may 
need them. If these 30,000 dealers 
each carried a stock of standard struc- 
tural steel shapes of suitable sizes for 
residential construction, the national 
market for structural steel for homes 
might, in time, grow to staggering 
proportions. But before this object 
can be realized there are certain steps 
that must be taken. The small. builder 
must be educated to appreciate the 
advantages of steel, not necessarily 
as a substitute for lumber, brick and 
cement, but as a valuable addition to 
these products. 

From the viewpoint of the average 
home builder, structural steel is an 
unknown quantity. Centuries of use 
have given the older products an enor- 
mous advantage over structural steel 
that only an intensive educational 
campaign can hope to overcome. It 
should be the function of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute and the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion to tackle this problem in an effort 
to show the public just where and 
how structural steel may be effectively 
employed in house building. 

Until this educational work is un- 
dertaken, little or no progress can be 
hoped for. House construction meth- 
ods are hard to change, but they must 
be changed before structural steel can 
be economically utilized. The age-old 
practice of handicraft production in 
the open, with its scandalous waste 
of time, skilled labor and materials, 
must be combated by scientific engi- 
neering intelligence, sponsored by the 
proper representatives of the steel in- 
dustry. 


Economies in Time, Labor and 
Material 


Hconomic construction depends no 
longer upon medieval handicraft 
methods. The use of structural steel 
has eliminated the time racket, by 
providing a skeleton frame work upon 
which many trades may busy them- 
selves simultaneously. If the steel in- 
dustry, acting through its proper rep- 
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The Steel 








By ROBERT TAPPAN 


Architect, 445 West Twenty-Third 
Street, New York 


resentatives, should show the house 
builder how to overcome the time 
racket by the intelligent use of steel 
skeleton construction, it would pre- 
pare the path for a future national 
distribution of structural steel of 
widespread proportions. 

Individual experiment has already 
demonstrated that the same time-sav- 
ing economies that have been achieved 
in office building construction may 
just as readily be applied to house 
building. According to published fig- 
ures it requires over 2000 labor hours 
to construct an average mail-order 
wooden house. Generally speaking, 50 
per’ cent of the cost of any typical 
small house is charged to field labor. 
If this percentage were reduced the 
saving could be applied to better 
building materials and to better house- 
hold equipment. 

In other words, a scientifically de- 
signed, steel-framed cottage might 
show enough saving in field labor 


a am & 


HE steel industry, Mr. Tappan 

holds, has a definite, though 
relatively simple and inexpensive, 
job to do if it wishes to increase 
the use of steel in house construc- 
tion. It must reach the 30,000 
dealers now regularly serving the 
building trades, but not with any 
idea of bringing about a revolu- 
tion in home construction meth- 
ods. Its purpose, rather, should 
be to supply tangible information 
as to how steel may be utilized as 
a valuable addition to present 
acceptable materials, with special 
emphasis on savings in time and 
labor. The responsibility for such 
a promotional campaign, in the 
author’s opinion, rests squarely 
on the shoulders of established 
associations of steel makers and 

fabricators. 


The current article is the twelfth 

in our general series devoted to 

Modern Merchandising and 

Marketing in the Metal-Work- 
ing Industry. 








House—a Problem 
In Merchandising 






hours to do more than pay for itself, 
A steel skeleton for a typical six. 
room cottage can be assembled easily 
in less than 25 labor hours. As soon 
as it is up, a half dozen different 
trades may start work at the same 
time, without waiting for each to com- 
plete in part his portion of the job. 
Modern houses are so full of compli- 
cated devices that each construction 
operation resembles a miniature tower 
of Babel. Fifty years ago a cottage 
was a mere shell; now it is a station- 
ary engine. The steel skeleton can 
help this situation. 


Must Drop the Patented House Idea 


In dealing with new building prod- 
ucts it is always a temptation to 
cloud the issue by attempting to ex- 
ploit them as patented novelties. This 
seems to be an unavoidable step in the 
introduction of steel to the house 
building public. Inventors, fired by 
enthusiasm for their own novel ideas, 
overlook the basic problems of custom, 
tradition, transportation and merchan- 
dising. Houses require local assembly. 
They cannot be economically pre- 
manufactured in one place and assem- 
bled individually in another, without 
involving established trade channels. 
It should be the object of the steel 
industry to introduce the steel skele- 
ton idea for homes on its merits as 
a time saver, but not as a patented 
novelty. 


Steel Will Come by Evolution, 
Not Revolution 


The proper function of the steel in- 
dustry should be to foster an evolution 
in home building methods, not a revo- 
lution. It should be neither difficult 
nor expensive to prepare scientific de- 
signs for steel-framed houses that 
could be used to illustrate to the build- 
ing world the real advantages of steel 
skeleton construction, not to the ex- 
clusion of other products of recognized 
usefulness, but as a means of lower- 
ing excessive field labor costs. A 
graphic educational campaign would 
encourage local builders to use steel 
by showing them how to adapt it to 
their established customs and _ build- 
ing experience. 

There are certain types of small 
structures that are in universal de- 
mand. Careful study reveals the fact 
that these structures may readily be 
reduced to a few simple basic plans. 
These plans may be in turn used for 

(Continued on Advertising Page 10) 
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A\n Insulating Refractory for 


Heating Furnaces 


conductivity refractory for fur- 

nace structures is apparent 
when it is considered that the heat 
absorbed by the walls, floor, and roof 
of a furnace does no useful work, and 
that the fuel required to heat a fire- 
brick furnace structure may easily be 
more than 30 per cent of the total re- 
quired per cycle. This is especially 
true of the intermittently operated 
smaller steel-heating or heat treating 
furnaces, which are operated ordi- 
narily only during the working day. 


(ie importance of a light, low- 


To meet these and other require- 
ments, a new refractory, combining 
low thermal conductivity, low heat- 
storage capacity, refractoriness and 
light weight, has been developed by 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York. 


This refractory, which has been 
named No. 80 Insulating Firebrick, 
is claimed to remove the necessity of 
building composite furnace walls, 
lined with firebrick and backed with 
insulation, which are not only thick 
and heavy, but also are high in heat 
storage capacity. 

Since the greatest saving resulting 
from the use of the new refractory 
is from the standpoint of heat-storage, 
it would appear that continuous fur- 
naces do not offer much gpportunity 
for fuel saving by the use of this 
brick, However, though the usual 
schedule for such furnaces is five days 
per week and 50 weeks per year, it is 
reported that actual installations have 
proved the economy of its use with 
but 50 shut-downs per year. Under 
present operating conditions, how- 
ever, the number of shut-downs of 
continuous furnaces per year is, in 
some cases, two and three times that 
figure. 


Advantages in Stress Relieving 
Furnaces 


Of the larger furnaces, stress-re- 
lieving or annealing furnaces offer the 
greatest possibility for fuel saving by 
being so constructed that they will 
have the lowest possible heat-storage 
capacity. In the operation of such 
furnaces, the charge to be heated is 
Placed cold in the furnace, and the 
temperature is raised to the proper 
stress-relieving or annealing point, at 
Which it is held for the requisite 
length of time. The charge is then 
cooled to a temperature at which it 
may be removed, and the cycle is re- 
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NEW insulating refractory, 

for which some interesting 
claims are made, has recently 
been put on the market. It is said 
to combine low thermal conduc- 
tivity and low heat-storage ca- 
pacity with refractoriness and 
light weight. This article sets 
forth the properties and the ad- 
vantages claimed for this new 
material in heating, heat-treating 

and other furnaces. 
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peated with the next charge. Since 
the furnace structure, as well as the 
charge, must be heated during each 
cycle, any reduction in the amount of 
heat absorbed by the structure re- 
sults in a lower consumption of fuel 
per ton of stock heated. The ideal 
furnace enclosure, therefore, is one 
with minimum thickness and weight, 
and with maximum resistance to heat 
conduction. 


The curves in the accompanying 
chart show the comparative insulat- 
ing properties of the new firebrick 
and four other standard insulators. 
Although two of the others are lower 
in thermal conductivity at low tem- 
peratures than the new insulating 
firebrick, they can be used only for 
temperatures up to 1600 deg. The 
other two reach their maximum use 
limit at 2200 to 2500 deg., and then 
only when protected by a firebrick 
lining. The B & W insulating fire- 
brick has a fusion point of 3190 deg., 
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and may be used at temperatures up 
to 2850 deg. without shrinkage. 


Porosity of the Brick Is 80 Per Cent 


This new product weighs only about 
2 lb. per standard 9-in. brick, whereas 
a standard firebrick weighs about 7.3 
lb. It is also of interest that the new 
insulating firebrick may be ground to 
accurate size, drilled, sawed, or turned 
on a lathe by ordinary wood-working 
tools. The new bricks are made of 
kaolin porosified to approximately 80 
per cent. It is stated that the uniform 
distribution and the minuteness of the 
pores of the new insulator are almost 
wholly responsible for its unusual 
properties. 

It may be exposed directly to fur- 
nace gases without undergoing any 
change up to a temperature of 2850 
deg. F. Above this temperature, 
there is some slight surface checking 
on the initial working cycle; this 
shrinkage, however, may be remedied 
by the application of a coating of 
high-temperature mortar. Furnace 
walls may be built of the B & W in- 
sulating firebrick to the same height 
as firebrick walls for the same tem- 
perature exposure. The great porosity 
results in a certain structural flexi- 
bility that permits internal adjust- 
ments when the material is subjected 
to rapid temperature changes. 


Resistance to Flow of Heat 


Since this new insulating firebrick 
weighs only about one-fourth that of 
standard fireclay brick, the substitu- 

(Continued on Advertising Page 10) 
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“NHE welding of No. 16 gage 
‘| tubing, *4 in. in diameter, into 
a l-in. thick tube sheet has been 
readily accomplished by atomic hy 
drogen welding at the plant of the 
Whitlock Coil Pipe Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Fig. 1 shows one end of a carbon- 
bisulphide cooler. The 110 tube ends, 
spaced on close centers, were rolled 
into the tube sheet and then atomic 
hydrogen welded. Upon completion, 
the cooler was subjected to a test 
pressure of 150 lb. per sq. in., which 
all welds successfully withstood, in- 
cluding the flange rings to which the 
tube sheets are bolted. These flange 
rings were electric arc welded to the 
shell with G-E type L electrode and 
General Electric are welding machines. 

Plain expanded joints are suitable 
and are used extensively on the great 
majority of heat exchangers even 
when there is occasional heating and 
cooling and, in some services, even 
where the exchanger is subject to fre- 
quent alternate heating and cooling. 
Use of supplementary welding, how- 
ever, is desirable in certain other cases 


IG. 3 — Atomic hydrogen 
welding equipment includ- 
ing panel, electrode holder, 


push-button station, _hy- 
drogen tank, reducing valve 
and gages. 
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By M. W. BREWSTER 


Arc Welding Specialist 
General Electric Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


such as in multi-tubular heat ex- 
changers operating under particular- 
ly severe conditions as to temperature 
changes and pressures; also, where it 
is necessary to handle liquids or gases 
which tend to pass through extremely 
minute openings and in cases where 
the results of even the slightest leak- 
age or seepage would be particularly 
serious. 


Welding Performed Economically 


The Whitlock Coil Pipe Co. has had 
large electric arc welding and gas 
welding facilities for years. Several 
years ago they added atomic hydrogen 
welding equipment. In the case of the 
carbon-bisulphide cooler illustrated, a 
moment’s consideration of the relative 
heat values involved for bringing the 
edge of the hole in the heavy tube 
sheet to fusing temperature without 





projected slightly from the face of 
the tube sheet so that, as this edge 
was melted down to the level of the 
sheet, fusion of this metal with that 
of tube sheet was obtained. At the 
same time the unfused tube surface 
and the surface of the tube sheet adja- 
cent to the molten metal and _ the 
molten metal itself were protected 
from atmospheric oxygen and _ nitro- 
gen by the protecting shield of hy- 
drogen surrounding the atomic flame, 

A description of the atomic hydro- 
gen welding flame will explain how 
the above welding conditions are ob- 
tained. Fig. 2 shows an atomic hy- 
drogen welding electrode holder. The 
two tungsten electrodes are shown 
touching; when welding, these are 
separated and an arc is maintained 
between them. The operator strikes 
and controls the are by means of the 
grip lever on the handle which moves 
one of the electrodes. Electric energy 
is supplied through a twin conductor 
cable entering the rear of the handle. 
Hydrogen enters at this same location 
through a flexible hose, passes through 
tubes in the holder, out through an- 










F Ic. 1—Carbon-bisulphide cooler with 110 tube ends, which were rolled into the tube 

sheet and then atomic hydrogen welded. The flange rings were arc welded to the shell. 

Upon completion, the cooler was subjected to a test of 150 Ib. per sq. in., all welds with- 
stood the test successfully. 


destroying the comparatively thin wall 
of the tube makes obvious the prac- 
tical difficulties of applying either 
electric are welding or gas welding. 
Familiarity with the atomic hydrogen 
process clearly indicated the proper 
solution. 

The welding of the tubes proceeded 
at a rapid rate with the process and 
technique employed. The job was, 
therefore, successful from the stand- 
point of cost as well as of results. 
Contributing to this was the fact that 
no filler rod was required. The tubes 


nular openings around the electrodes 
and through the are. 


Atomic Flame Explained 


An analogy will help explain the 
atomic flame itself. In a steam heat- 
ing system heat energy generally ob- 
tained from burning coal or oil 18 
supplied to the water in the boiler. 
This heat vaporizes the water, or, 
other words, supplies the latent heat 
of vaporization to change the water 
into steam. The steam is circulated 
in the house radiators where it con- 
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1G. 2—When welding, the two tungsten electrodes of the atomic-hydrogen torch are 
separated and an arc is maintained between them. The operator strikes and controls 
the arc by means of the grip lever on the handle, which moves one of the electrodes. 


denses, and, in so doing, gives up its 
latent heat which in turn warms the 
room. In other words, we use the 
heat energy resulting from a change 
of state, that is, from water as a 
liquid to water vapor or steam, for a 
useful purpose. 

In atomic hydrogen welding the hy- 
drogen gas made up of molecules, each 
containing two atoms, passes through 
the are. Energy is supplied by the 
arc just as heat energy was supplied 
by fuel combustion, to the water. In 
the boiler the water was changed to 
steam; in the case of hydrogen the 
molecules of hydrogen are split apart 
into their two component atoms with 
the absorption of energy from the 
arc. Both cases represent the change 
of a substance from one state to an- 
other—- water to steam — hydrogen 
molecules to hydrogen atoms. 


This hydrogen in the atomic state 
forms a small fan-shaped flame ex- 


A 45-ton gas-electric locomo- 
tive was recently built for 
the United States Navy by the 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, for use at the new airship 
hangar at Sunnyvale, Cal. It is 
powered by two 170-hp. gas 
engines, which drive electric 
generators, which in turn sup- 
ply current for electric propul- 
sion motors. All functions of 
control are accomplished elec- 
trically including separate gas 
engine acceleration. It is es- 
sentially a switching locomotive 
with possibilities of application 
to industrial haulage require- 
ments. 


tending downward about % in. from 
the tips of the electrode. As this 
atomic hydrogen reconverts to molec- 
ular hydrogen it liberates heat which 
may be compared to steam in a radia- 
tor condensing to water and heating 
our room. The heat liberated by the 
hydrogen reaction described above is 
used to fuse the metal in making a 
weld. 


Although the temperature of the 
atomic flame is high, the amount of 
heat available for welding can be 
controlled so that very light or rela- 
tively heavy welding can be done at 
will. In the steam boiler we can burn 
the coal at a more rapid rate, make 
more steam and have more heat in our 
rooms. In atomic hydrogen welding 
we can control the amount of cur- 
rent through the arc existing be- 
tween the two tungsten electrodes and 
have more or less heat available as 
desired for our welding operation. 








This current is adjusted by inserting 
the plug, shown on the control panel 
in Fig. 3, in the socket that gives the 
desired current for the job at hand. 

In welding, hydrogen gas is emit- 
ted from the annular openings, some- 
what in excess of that required to 
form atomic hydrogen. This excess 
hydrogen forms a shield around the 
atomic flame of atomic hydrogen and 
the molten metal, thus preventing air 
from coming in contact with the 
molten metal and adjacent surfaces 
of the parent metal. The process, 
therefore, is one in which the welding 
heat is present in concentrated form 
within a highly reducing atmosphere. 
This process has enabled the Whitlock 
Coil Pipe Co. to weld successfully thin 
tubes to the thick headers, and to do 
other jobs which are impractical or 
even impossible by other welding 
processes. 


Liquid Baths For 
Heat Treating 


Author’s Correction 
In the final installment of my series 
on the above subject in the Feb. 9 
issue of THE IRON AGE, the use of 
protecting thimble and collar, as 
described in Fig. 5 on page 232, is 
covered by patents granted to Mr. 
A. E. Bellis, of the Bellis Heat Treat- 
ing Co., Branford, Conn. Credit 
should have been given to Mr. Bellis 
and his company in mentioning this 
item. W. Paul Eddy, Jr., Metallurgist, 
General Motors Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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Iron and Steel Standards Proposed 


at Testing Materials Meeting 


RODUCERS and _ consumers 
P met in committee groups in 

New York last week to fur- 
ther the preparation of specifications 
for engineering materials. The occa- 
sion was another of the gatherings 
that have been held every March for 
some years by the American Society 
for Testing Materials. Out of the 
numerous meetings—and there were 
between 115 and 120, most of them 
in the mornings, afternoons and eve- 
nings of Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday — came recommendations 
looking to establishing standards in 
the way of material specifications, 
methods of testing and recommended 
practices as to use. The society, in 
its annual meeting in Chicago in the 
third week of June, will take up the 
reports of these committees. In spite 
of general business conditions, the 
groups were in general well repre- 
sented. Private dining rooms and 
parlors of the Hotel New Yorker pro- 
vided for the simultaneous sessions. 


In the field of ferrous metals, there 
was trail blazing in steps to round 
out specifications for alloy steel cast- 
ings and a considerable pooling of 
views regarding methods to determine 
the behavior of ferrous metals at ele- 
vated temperatures, including the re- 
quirements of piping, fittings and the 
like for high-temperature service. 
And among the committee meetings 
was one of the joint research com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials on 
the effect of temperature on the prop- 
erties of metals, with Chairman H. J. 
French, International Nickel Co., pre- 
siding; this committee made progress 
in the writing of a code for short- 
term high-temperature tensile tests 
as well as tests for creep. 


Corrosion Conference in September 


The interests devoted to corrosion 
problems, meeting as Committee A-5, 
expressed direct interest in a confer- 
ence of international scope, on cor- 
rosion, that is to be held in Chicago 
in September under the auspices of 
the American Electrochemical So- 
ciety. The committee’s chairman was 
empowered to arrange for coopera- 
tion in this meeting. 


Brief reports were made of the cor- 
rosion indications at the testing sta- 
tions at Portsmouth, N. H., and Key 
West, Fla.; also of an outline of tests 
to be conducted of No. 22 gage sheets 
made of low-phosphorus and high- 
phosphorus open-hearth steels, with 
the samples to be cut from the center 
of sheets. A brief informal discus- 
sion of user specifications calling for 
zinc-treated material as differentiated 
from zine-coated material was incon- 
clusive as to whether or not there 
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was any particular difference in the 
terms. 


Proposed Steel Standards 


The committee on steel, A-1, on the 
basis of reports from its several sub- 
committees, voted to recommend to 
the society’s meeting in Chicago in 
June the passing on to standard from 
the tentative stage of a number of 
specifications, including the follow- 
ing: 


Soft steel track spikes, featuring a 
minimum carbon content. 

Tie plates allowing for a copper limit. 

Structural steel for buildings provid- 
ing that punched material up to 7/16 in. 
in thickness may be of Bessemer steel. 

Structural silicon steel with a revision 
regarding the test specimen and _ the 
elongation test requirement. 

Structural rivet steel. 

Heat-treated carbon-steel helical springs 
for railroad use, which specification has 
the approval of the American Railway 
Association. 

Austenitic manganese steel castings, 
those that are referred to as Hadfield’s 
manganese steel, stipulating a minimum 
of 10 per cent for the manganese and a 
maximum of 0.65 per cent for the sulphur. 

Lap-welded and seamless boiler tubes. 

Plates for forging of both the flange 
and structural quality. 


Among the specifications that are to 
be recommended as tentative are the 
following: Heat-treated carbon-steel 
elliptical springs for railroad use; al- 
loy castings for structural work. 


There was also an indication that 
by the time of the annual meeting a 
tentative specification will be ready 
for weld filler metal; the subcommit- 
tee having the work in charge has 
been collaborating with the American 
Welding Society. 

A tentative specification for struc- 
tural steel of a grade classed as for 
special work of heavy character may 
be presented, depending apparently 
on the outcome of a conference with 
the American Railway Engineering 
Association. 


It was voted to continue as tenta- 
tive the specification for alloy steel 
forgings for locomotives, this having 
now been modified so that forgings 
to meet 80,000 Ib. tensile strength 
must have a yield point of 55,000 Ib. 
per sq. in., and those for 90,000-lb. 
service are to have a yield point of 
58,000 Ib. 


The proposal to offer as standard 
the existing tentative specification for 
carbon-steel forgings for locomotives 
was left for further committee ac- 
tion in the interval before the June 
meeting. It appears that the Ameri- 
can Railway Association has another 
specification favored by some of the 
railroad interests that calls for mi- 
croscopic and macroscopic tests and 





specifies the limits of the residual al. 
loys, ete. 

The subcommittee on pipe recom. 
mended that in the case of grade A 
seamless pipe the required percentage 
of elongation in the 2-in. test speci- 
men be put at 30 per cent, being a 
reduction from the present 40 per 
cent. Pipe for high-temperature 
service was included in this recom. 
mendation. The American Petroleum 
Institute is favorable to the 30 per 
cent factor. 


Tables of variations in the size for 
hot-rolled commercial quality bars 
and cold-finished bar steels and shaft- 
ing will be offered at the June meet- 
ing. Such tables have been compiled 
by the Cold Finished Steel Bar Manu- 
facturers Association. Shafting spec- 
ifications, also, have been extended 
from 6 in. to cover diameters as large 
as 8 in. 


In marking boiler and firebox steel, 


stenciling instead of stamping is 
stipulated. Changes have also been 
made in the procedure for homo- 


geneity tests, in recognition of the 
increased thicknesses in which plates 
are now obtainable, whereas very 
thick plates were not a commodity 
when the existing specifications were 
written. 


In specifications covering testing, 
steps were taken to provide for 
hydraulic testing machines which can- 
not satisfy the stipulation that the 
yield strength is indicated by the 
“drop of the beam,” seeing that such 
machines have no such apparatus, 
To meet the meticulous inspector who 
might otherwise demand a drop of 
the beam test, some such clause as 
“halt of the load indicating pointer 
on the gage of the testing machine” is 
to be inserted, thus to keep the speci- 
fication in step with the developments 
in testing equipment. 

It was voted to drop specification 
A-22-21, on cold-rolled steel axles, as 
no longer of value, though admittedly 
having served a useful purpose in its 
time. 


Under the _ proposed tentative 
specifications for alloy-steel castings 
three classes of castings will be pro- 
vided for for applications at mechani- 
cal stress where no high temperatures 
prevail: A, full annealed; B, nor- 
malized, and OC, liquid quenched. 
Under Class A, two grades are 
specified: 75,000 lb. per sq. in. tensile 
and 85,000 Ib. per sq. in. tensile. 
Under Class B, there are three 
grades: 85,000, 90,000 and 100,000-Ib. 
strength. Three grades under Class 
C require tensile strengths of 90,000, 
120,000 and 150,000 lb. per sq. in. 
These specifications were prepared 
by a subgroup under the chairman- 
ship of J. H. Hall, technical assistant 
to president, Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co. 


Actions Taken on Wrought Iron 


Committee A-2 on wrought iron 
recommended that revisions in the 
specifications for staybolt, engine- 
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Steel Corporation’s Output in 
1932 Lowest in Its History 


Total Production of Finished Materials Represents a Decline of 
10,000,000 Tons from Five-Year Average 


HE United States Steel Corpn., 

in its pamphlet report for 1932, 

states that the output of finished 
steel products of its subsidiary com- 
panies in 1932 was the lowest of any 
year since its organization in 1901. 
The year’s output was only 18.3 per 
cent of the finished product capacity 
and reached the extremely low level 
of 13.6 per cent in August. There 
was an improvement during Septem- 
ber and October, but a decline in the 
final two months of the year, with a 
December average of 14.4 per cent. 


Shipments of rolled and finished 
steel products in the year totaled 
3,974,062 tons, compared with 7,676,- 
744 tons in 1931, a decrease of 48 per 
cent, or approximately the same as the 


decrease for the entire steel industry. 
The decline from the 1929 total of 11,- 
260,293 tons was 74 per cent. Last 
year’s export shipments totaled 232,- 
255 tons, a decrease of 282,130 tons, or 
55 per cent, compared with 1931, and 
a decrease of 974,972 tons compared 
with 1929. 


The corporation reports that fur- 
ther drastic economies, following those 
instituted in 1931, were made in all 
controllable expenses. Many plants 
were shut down entirely. In addition 
to the 15 per cent reduction in salaries 
and wages of all employes, effective 
May 16, 1932, the number of employes 
at administrative headquarters was 
reduced and many employes were 
placed on part-time service. 
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PRODUCTION OF Raw, SEMI-FINISHED AND 


FINISHED PRODUCTS BY SUBSIDIARY COMPA- 


NIES OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPN. IN 1932 AND 1931. 


Products 
Ores Mined: 
In the Lake Superior Region (iron ore). 
In the Southern Region—Alabama (iron 
ore) ° 
In Brazil, S. A. (manganese ore)...... 
In Tennessee (zine ore) 


Te tal 
Limestone Quarried 
ment rock, shale and 


Coal Mined: 
For use in the manufacture of coke 
For steam, gas and all other purposes 


-Includes dolomite, ce- 
GUOTOORS . . 2 ck es 


Total 


Coke Manufactured: 
In bee-hive ovens 
In by-product ovens 


Total 
Blast Furnace Production: 


Pig Iron ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Spiegel, Ferromanganese and Ferrosilicon 


Total 
Steel Ingot Production: 
Bessemer ingots . 
Open-hearth ingots 
Total 


Rolled and Finished Steel Products for Sale: 


Ste lrails (heavy and light T and girder) 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet and tinplate 


EOE ERE RE ype 
Plates ° ° 
Heavy structural shapes 
Merchant bars, hoops, skelp, light shapes, 
etc, ‘ . s . 
Tubing and pipe 
Wire rods 


Wire and wire products ; 

Sheets (black and galvanized) and tin- 
plates : 

Finished structural work ‘ 

Angle splice bars and all other rail joints 

Spikes, bolts, nuts and rivets 

Axles ‘ 

Steel carwheels ’ 

Sundry steel and iron products 


Total 


Miscellaneous Products: 
Zine ae : 
Sulphate of iron 
Fertilizer—basic slag ‘ : 
Ammonia (in sulphate equivalent) 
Benzol products 
Gypsum 


: Portland cement (bbl.).. 


*Rey ised 


———— 


EE eee 





1932 1931 1932 Decrease 
Tons Tons Tons Per cent. 
2,759,075 11,725,480 8,966,405 76.5 
819,299 1,762,749 943,450 53.5 
25,829 97,328 71,499 73.5 
12,116 15,159 3,043 20.1 
3,616,319 13,600,716 9,984,397 73.4 
3,203,029 7,673,718 4,470,689 8 
4,271,542 10,570,187" 6,298,645 59.6 
2,775,228 5,005,260* 2,230,032 $4.6 
7,046,770 15,575,447* 8,528,677 54.8 
1,644 15,588 13,944 89.5 
2,964,839 7,025,244 1,060,405 57.8 
2,966,483 7,040,832 $1,074,349 57.9 
3,070,119 6.928.630 3,858,511 55.7 
02,811 92,877 10,066 43.1 
122,930 7,021,507 3,898,577 55.5 
1,084,102 1,849,280 765,178 41.4 
$3,845,134 8,233,118 1,387,984 53.3 
4,929,236 10,082,398 5,153,162 §1.1 
187,560 596.132 408,572 68.5 
401,407 68,948 167,541 29.4 
157,106 601,714 $44,608 73.9 
940.208 63.88 23,678 57.4 
687.52 383,267 69 741 0.3 
233,094 677,619 444,525 65.6 
69.778 128,272 59.086 45.9 
495,52 778,883 283.360 6.4 
662,394 1.069.901 107.507 
9ER “1 { $2223 175.732 
19.29 118.711 1682 
13,819 28.082 14 24623 
1,420 9 4579 8.159 
2 Rng IR ARG 14.487 
100,212 187,814 87,602 
3,591,474 7,196,017 3,604,543 50.1 
5.422 27.528 22.106 80.3 
14,848 16,515 1,667 10.1 
2.071 18.500 16.429 R88 
55,445 129,634 74,189 57.2 
45,758 112,264 66,506 59.2 
33,797 73,258 39,461 53.9 
7,113,300 15,050,996 7,937,696 52.7 


SL 


The decline in production during 
last year as compared with the aver- 
age annual production during the five 
years ended Dec. 31, 1930, was ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 tons, or 74 per 
cent. As of Jan. 1, 1933, the rated an- 
nual capacity of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the corporation was as fol- 
lows: 

Pig iron and ferromanganese. .21,108,900 tons 
Steel ingots and castings...... 27,341,900 tons 
Finished steel products for sale.19,269,500 tons 

The average prices received for 
finished products were somewhat low- 
er than the corresponding prices re- 
ceived in 1931. Calculated on the 
same weighted basis for both years the 
reduction in the average price re- 
ceived in 1932 in domestic shipments 
was $2.28 a ton, and compared with 
the average price received in 1929, 
$8.74 a ton. On export shipments the 
average reduction per ton in 1932, as 
compared with the preceding year was 
$7.46 a ton, and compared with 1929, 
$10.08 a ton. The reduction in the 
average price received for both 
classes of shipments in 1932, as com- 
pared with 1931 was $2.58 a ton, and 
compared with 1929, a reduction of 
$8.82 a ton. 


The money value of business trans- 
acted during 1932 was $357,201,705, 
compared with $729,377,467 in 1931. 
These receipts are inclusive of inter- 
company sales and gross revenue of 
subsidiary transportation companies 
received from both outside shippers 
and from subsidiary companies of the 
corporation. 

During the year the Steel Corpora- 
tion expended $28,279,593 for ordinary 
repairs and maintenance, blast fur- 
nace and coke oven relinings and 
extraordinary replacements, compared 
with $59,461,294 in 1931. The total 
amount expended and appropriated 
from earnings for maintenance, deple- 
tion, depreciation and obsolescence of 
investment in tangible property was 
$69,432,417, compared with $107,737,- 
302 in 1931. 

Total taxes paid last year were 
$31,942,415, equal to more than $8 on 
every ton of rolled and finished steel 
produced. 

Inventories at the close of last year 
valued at $258,354,253, compared with 
$302,599,748 at the end of the preced- 
ing year, a reduction of $44,245,495 
during the year. 

Of a total working force of 158,032, 
only 18,938 were employed full time 
by the corporation last year. The num- 
ber working part-time was 139,094. 
The total number of persons employed 
last year was only 68 per cent of the 
normal working force, which means 
the number required to operate all de- 
partments at practically full capacity. 
Through the year the corporation al- 
ternated work among its employes, 
thereby giving part-time employment 
to approximately 75,000 more persons 
than would have been required if all 
the employes who were needed had 
been given full-time employment. The 
total payroll for the year was $133,- 
912,809, compared with $266,871,413 

(Concluded on Advertising Page 8) 
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\ ll-in. high-speed motor head 
L production lathe designed to util- 


ize cemented carbide and other new 
tools to the fullest extent has been 
brought out by the R. K. LeBlond 


Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. Rugged- 
ness is a feature, the lathe being built 
to withstand strains of frequent start- 
ing and stopping at high speeds and 
the resultant shock from excessive tool 
impact. It is especially suited for 
turning small shafts, and for machin- 
ing such materials as bronze, babbitt, 
bakelite, aluminum and white metal. 

The multi-speed motor armature is 
mounted on the spindle, which rotates 
on precision ball bearings. The spin- 
dle arrangement is such that the end 
thrust is taken on the front bearing 
and the rear bearing is mounted so 
that it can float lengthwise in the 
head casting, a construction that pre- 
vents setting up of strains due to ex- 
pansion. The head is of such rigid 
design that the spindle can be brought 
up to top speed, which is 3600 r.p.m., 
and stopped five times a minute. The 
spindle can be brought to top speed 
in 2 sec. and stopped in 1% sec. 

The bed of the lathe is unusually 
heavy. The rear carriage bearing is 
flat, and the front way is of improved 
“compensating-V” construction, which 


High-Speed Lathe Permits 


Full Use of New 
Cutting Tools 


J-{EADSTOCK design is 
such that the spindle 
can be brought up to 
3600 r.p.m. and stopped 
five times a minute. 


resists tool pressure in all directions. 
Both bed and carriage are nickel steel 
castings. The apron is of one- 
piece box construction with bearing 
brackets cast integral. All shafts 
and studs are supported on both ends 
to assure accurate alinement of gears. 
Gears are of drop forged steel, and 
the rack pinion is chrome-nickel steel, 
heat treated and hardened. Both 
cross and length feeds are controlled 
by a single positive feed clutch. An 
automatic length stop can be fur- 
nished which will stop the carriage 
within 0.002-0.003 in. Nine feeds 
are obtainable by use of two levers. 





High-Lift Tilting-Frame 
Industrial Truck 


N electric truck designed to pick 
4 up loose and bulky loads directly 
from the floor and transport them in 
a tilted position for warehouse stack- 
ing has been developed by the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. This 
truck, designated as the model K31A, 
is built in 4000 and 6000-lb. capacities. 
Maximum stability for the rated ca- 
pacities and ability to negotiate mini- 
mum aisles are features. 
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Individual and interchangeable triple 
reduction spur geared power units are 
used for both hoisting and tilting. 
One tilts the upright frame either 4% 


deg. forward or 25 deg. backward 
through two heavy-duty racks and 


driving pinions. The other unit ele- 
vates the vertical traveling carriage, 
by means of sprockets and two roller 
chains, either of which is capable of 
lifting the full load. The entire mech- 
anism is protected from damage, 
should the lifting carriage meet an 
obstruction in its downward move- 
ment. Dual tilting and hoisting con- 
trol handles are arranged 
on both sides of the oper- 
ator’s platform. 


The drive mechanism on 
which this truck is spring 
suspended is the company’s 
standard double - reduction 
spur gear unit, all gears in 
which are of drop-forged 
alloy steel carried on anti- 
friction bearings and com- 
pletely inclosed in an oil- 
tight housing. The con- 
troller is of the interlock- 
ing type with four speeds 
forward and four speeds 
reverse. It is interlocked 
with the foot pedal so that 
should the brake be applied 





while in any operating speed the elec- 
trical circuit is immediately broken 
and cannot again be closed until the 
controller handle has been returned 
to its neutral position. 

Forks or lifting prongs of various 
dimensions, crane booms with hooks 
and other load-handling accessories 
can be supplied. ‘The overall height 
of the standard truck is 83 in. Spe- 
cial heights can be supplied or multi- 
lift features can be furnished to meet 
specific requirements of high stacking. 





Develops Steel for 


Planer Knives 


.— “tougher and having bet- 
4 ter edge-holding qualities than 
high-speed steel” has been developed 
by Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, for use in planer knives. In 
tests made by lumber mills, knives of 


“Dissteel,” as the new product is 
known, are said to have remained 
sharp much longer than usual, in 


some cases giving from two to four 
times the service of high-speed steel. 


Under the microscope the new steel 
shows a different structure from high- 
speed steel, although it contains alloys 
used in making that type of steel. It 
has the same hardness, but is said to 
offer greater resistance to the friction 
and abrasive action developed in plan- 
ing when the knives strike the surface 
of the lumber at great speed. In addi- 
tion to the greater wear resistance in 
thin planer knives, Dissteel is said to 
be sharpened more easily than high- 
speed steel, with the result that less 
time is required in grinding and fit- 
ting them. Planer knives made of the 
new material are now being offered. 





Orders for fabricated steel plate 
rose to 8830 net tons in January from 
5525 tons in December, according to 
reports received by the Bureau of the 
Census from 48 manufacturers. 
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Lathe Attachment Permits Turning and 
Boring Ovals and Other Shapes 


— Centrode Device, developed by 
the Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, Ohio, for use on its 23-in. and 
larger model BB lathes, makes pos- 
sible the turning, boring and facing 
shapes other than round—such as 
ovals, triangles, squares, hexagons 
and octagons and others having up to 
16 sides, either flat, concave or convex. 

By using the attachment in combi- 
nation with an oval chuck, various 
elongated shapes can be obtained. 
When the attachment is used with a 
longitudinal forming device, operated 
by mechanical or electrical means, 
irregular contours of these shapes can 
be produced. 

Arrangement of the Centrode De- 
vice, which is mounted on the cross- 
bridge of the lathe carriage and is 
positioned by means of the cross-feed 
handwheel, may be seen in the illus- 
tration. Power is taken through tele- 
scoping shaft A to shaft B through 
gear housing C, which is mounted on 
the carriage wing. From C the drive 
is through universal joint D to spiral 
bevel gears at FE, which are mounted 
on a crankshaft at F. A connecting 
rod, at G, attached to the crankshaft, 
actuates the piston, or oscillating, 
slide H, which drives the oscillating 
arms 7. Lower arm 7 actuates the 
intermediate slide. J through pin and 
shoe K, the latter being held in posi- 
tion by adjusting screw L, which de- 
termines the amount of stroke on the 
Centrode attachment. Hand adjust- 
ment of the tool in relation to the 
work is provided by slide M, mounted 
on the intermediate slide J. 

By means of the cross-feed screw, 
the unit can be positioned for diame- 
ters. A graduated scale for setting 
to a predetermined stroke is provided. 
The stroke capacity ranges from 0 to 
2 in. An index plate facilitates set- 





ting the number of flutes or tool actu- 
ations per revolution of the spindle in 
divisions from 1 to 16. In combina- 
tion with a speed reducer or sub-head- 
stock, that can be furnished, the de- 
vice will produce up to 96 tool ac- 
tuations to one revolution of the work 

Use of the Centrode Device is not 
confined to the Monarch-Keller auto- 
matic form turning machine. If the 


work is straight and without contour 
but is of such shape as triangular, 
square, hexagon, etc., as in die work, 
the Centrode Device eliminates use of 
cams, springs and weights. 

Oval chucks can be supplied for all 


The oval chuck is shown above, and the 
centrode device, below. The latter can be 
applied to new Monarch lathes only. 








Elongated square turned and bored on 

Monarch lathe having oval chuck and cen- 

trode device. When put together, the two 
parts practically exclude light. 


sizes of Monarch lathes, as well as for 
the Monarch-Keller form-turning ma- 
chines. Applied to standard lathes, it 
will produce all classes of straight 
contour ovals; with the form-turning 
machine, the chuck is of special value 
in machining such work as oval- 
shaped bottle molds, dies, punches or 
spinning chucks for oval silverware 
and hollow ware. 

When used on the standard lathe, 
the oval chuck will turn or bore 
ellipses of varying major and minor 
axis within the capacity of the chuck, 
which has a 2 in. throw—or a dif- 
ference of 4 in. between major and 
minor axis. 


The combination of oval chuck and 
Centrode Device on a standard lathe 
will produce innumerable shapes, and 
with the automatic form-turning ma- 
chine, the combination makes possible 
an almost incalculable number of con- 
tours and shapes. Each fraction of an 
inch change in the stroke setting of 
the Centrode Device and each frac- 
tional change in setting of the oval 
chuck produces a different shape. 


Formulas have been developed to 
facilitate calculating the correct set- 
ting of the Centrode Device and the 
setting of the oval chuck in order to 
produce a wide variety of shapes. A 
simple automatic stroke-changing de- 
vice has been developed, whereby the 
same contour shapes can be turned 
and bored on work, the diameter of 
which is constantly changing. 





Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa., 
announces a new design of differential 
pressure control valve known as the 
Copes type SS-2. Improvements pro- 
vide for higher pressure drops than 
in the earlier design, without chatter 
or unbalance. Internal parts have 
also been simplified and made more 
rugged. It is made in % to 6-in. 
sizes, inclusive, in the 250, 460 and 
600-lb. pressure standards. The range 
of control is 10 to 35 lb. per sq. in. 
differential pressure. The valve will 
handle pressure drops up to 150 Ib. 
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Fully-Hydraulic Surface Grinders 


S URFACE grinding machines, oper- 
KJ ation of which is entirely hy- 
draulic, have been brought out by the 
Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. Three sizes are built, namely, 
6 x 12 x 18 in.; 8 x 12 x 24 in.; and 
12 x 16 x 40 in. 


The traversing speed of both the 
table and the wheel-head can be easily 
varied, and all operating functions 
are controlled from a central valve 
panel. Reversal of the table is ac- 
complished by adjustable dogs. Re- 
versal is without shock or dwell, and 
is with an accuracy that permits 
grinding parts having close interfer- 
ence on the ends. 


Traverse of the grinding wheel- 
head can be either intermittent, at a 
variable rate, or continuous in either 
direction. The motor-on-spindle fea- 
ture is said to eliminate vibration and 
deliver maximum power. The wheel 
spindle, a heat-treated chrome-nickel 
steel forging, is carried at the front 
by an adjustable bronze bearing and 
at the rear by precision ball bearings. 
Both intermittent and continuous hy- 
draulic cross-feeds are provided for 
the head unit. Intermittent feeding 
is graduated in increments of 1/32 in. 
per reverse to 65 per cent of the whee! 
width. The head bracket is fitted 
with adjustable stop dogs for shoulder 
or slot grinding. By adjusting simi- 
lar dogs, the wheel-head may be re- 
versed automatically during its feed- 
ing movement. A manual feed is also 
provided for form or shoulder grind 
ing. 

The 6 x 12 x 18 in. grinders have 
automatic power cross-feed as an op- 
tional feature. They are intended for 
tool room use where unusual accuracy 
is required. Table speed is instantly 
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variable between 10 and 100 ft. per 
min. The operator’s entire attention 
is devoted to one function, namely, 
cross feeding to his limit on the grad- 
uated handwheel. Hydraulic auto- 
matic cross feed can be supplied as 
an extra. 

The 8 x 24-in. machine is adapted 
for both tool room and production use. 
In addition to the standard automatic 


HE 6 x 18-in. hydraulic surface grinder at left is for too!- 

room use. The large machine above, the 12 x 60-in., has a 
large grinding wheel for grinding dies from which guide pins 
have not been removed. Control of both machines is from a 
central valve panel. 


hydraulic intermittent and _ truing 
feeds the head may also be moved by 
means of a hand-wheel on the wheel- 
head bracket. The coolant tanks have 
sediment baffles which precipitate a 
large percentage of the grit before 
it enters the pump. The 12 x 60-in, 
grinder has a large diameter grinding 
wheel for grinding dies from which 
guide pins have not been removed. 
The wheel is driven by a 10-hp. mo- 
tor, which is thoroughly protected 
from water and dust, and is fan ven- 
tilated. 





Radial Piston Pumps for 
Machinery Application 


NEW line of hydraulic pumps 
4% and motors of the rotary radial 
piston type has been announced by the 
Northern Pump Co., Minneapolis. 
Capacities range from 1 to 200 gal. 
per min., and pressures up to 4000 





lb. per sq. in. Volume of discharge 
can be changed to deliver any amount 
from zero to maximum capacity, and 
the discharge can be reversed without 
stopping the pump or changing the 
speed of rotation. Nitralloy parts are 
used throughout. 


Features of these pump drives in- 
clude sensitive control of speed by 
pump discharge regulation, automatic 
speed increase, smooth action due to 
hydraulic automatic control, maximum 
pressure with minimum speed and 
power consumption, freedom from fire 
hazard, and flexibility of design and 
application for special purposes. Ap- 
plications include machine tools, 
presses, testing machines, rolling mill 
manipulators, stokers, ovens, furnace 
chargers, sheet and rod _ stretchers, 
and billet shears. 


The unit illustrated is one of the 
No. 5000 series pumps, which are 
available with a complete line of auto- 
matic controls and semi-automatic 
valve mechanisms. All pumps in- 
corporate balanced pressure design, 
whereby hydraulic forces are balanced 
to prevent heavy bearing loads at high 
pressures. The Nitralloy parts re 
sist any wear that might result from 
dirty oil. 
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utomobile Industry Almost Entirely 
hut Down as Result of Bank Crisis 


DETROIT, March 14. 


Y Monday night operations in 
B the automobile industry had 

approached the closest in years 
to a state of complete paralysis. 
After running some of its plants on 
Monday, Chevrolet closed down in- 
definitely, the date of resumption of 
manufacture to be governed by the 
renewal of retail buying, which is ex- 
pected soon after banks are reopened. 
All other General Motors divisions 
likewise are idle. For all practical 
purposes, Ford’s Rouge plant is down, 
although work on a modest scale is 
continuing in a few departments. 
Most of Ford’s local suppliers have 
ceased production temporarily. 


Excluding Ford, motor car produc- 
tion in February is estimated at 88,- 
541 units by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. In the first 
two months of the year members of 
the chamber assembled 202,403 units. 


Employees Paid in Currency 


Most automobile companies still had 
enough cash on hand last week to pay 
employees in currency. General Mo- 
tors continued its policy of paying its 
workmen in checks which could be 
cashed at conveniently located dis- 
bursing stations. The main problem 
troubling automobile executives, how- 
ever, was not the meeting of payrolls, 
but that of getting cars to dealers 
and the temporary halt in retail sales. 
Dealers, of course, pay cash for cars 
and likewise bear transportation and 
other handling charges. They are un- 
able to meet these obligations so long 
as banks are closed or are restricting 
their services. Finance companies 
have been of considerable assistance, 
but they do not possess unlimited cash 
resources. The result is that the 
movement of cars from factories to 
dealers is virtually paralyzed for the 
moment, 


Steel Orders Are Negligible 


The week’s developments have been 
discouraging to the steel trade. The 
tonnage coming out of the automotive 
industry just now is negligible in vol- 
ume. Nevertheless there is a distinct- 
ly bright side to the picture. The 
general feeling among automobile 


sales executives is that retail sales 
will show a brisk upturn as soon as 
people can get even a portion of their 
money out of banks. Dealers are re- 
ported to be busy making used car 
appraisals in connection with trans- 
actions which will be closed when cus- 


‘tomers have access to their funds. 


The number of “clean” deals is sur- 
prisingly large in view of conditions. 
Chevrolet’s retail sales in each of the 
three reporting periods in February 
in the Flint region, which includes all 
of Michigan, registered a gain over 
the immediately preceding period, al- 
though the last two periods were con- 
current with the State banking holi- 
day. 

Chevrolet is being widely applauded, 
even by competitors, for going ahead 
with its public showing of its new 
smaller car last Saturday despite 
banking difficulties. Chevrolet empha- 
sizes the fact that the “Standard” car 
is an entirely new car and not a 
smaller version of the Master car, or 
a resurrection of an older model. It 
is being built in three models, the 
business coupe at $445, coach at $455 
and coupe with rumble seat at $475. 
This represents a reduction of $40 to 
$60 in the base price compared with 
the Master series. The saving in de- 
livered prices, however, are still 
larger, because the economies in han- 
dling charges will be passed along to 
the user. The new car is by no means 
an offering designed for the exigencies 
of the moment which will be dropped 
later. W. 
president, states that its advent marks 
the commitment of his company per- 
manently to two lines of cars. 

Chevrolet’s Standard Six, as the car 
is called, looks like the Master Six ex- 
cept that the V-shaped radiator shell 
has harmonizing paint instead of chro- 
mium plating. It is powered by a 60 
hp. engine with a bore of 3 5/16 in., 
stroke of 3% in. and displacement of 
180.9 cu. in. The three-bearing crank- 
shaft, with four integrally-forged 
counterweights, weighs 57 lb. Front 
and rear springs consist of six 
chrome-vanadium steel leaves 1% in. 
wide. Wire wheels have 40 riveted 
spokes; all hardware is chromium 
plated. The frame has a drop-chan- 


S. Knudsen, Chevrolet’s " 


nel section with kick-up front and 
rear to lower the center of gravity. 
The coach of the new series weighs 
about 2700 lb., compared with 3200 Ib. 
for the same model in the Master 
series. The wheelbase is 107 in. 


Chevrolet Increases Lead 


In the first two months of the year 
Chevrolet increased its share of Gen- 
eral Motors domestic retail business 
to 77 per cent, as against 71 per cent 
in the same period of 1932. Chevro- 
let’s portion of General Motors pro- 
duction in January and February 
amounted to 77 per cent, compared 
with only 68 per cent in the same 
months of last year. Chevrolet’s do- 
mestic retail sales the past two 
months totaled 71,974 cars; a year 
ago they were 67,149. Registrations 
from 40 states and the District of 
Golumbia for January reveal the fol- 
lowing ranking: Chevrolet, 25,826 
cars; Ford, 10,803; Plymouth, 10,134; 
Pontiac, 3987; Buick, 3336; Dodge, 
2904. Terraplane dealers sold 1301 
cars; Willys, 844, and Continental 6. 
General Motors cars accounted for 50 
per cent of total sales. 

Willys-Overland has received court 
authority to proceed with the manu- 
facture of 4000 trucks for the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. to be delivered 
in March, April and May. 


South Africa Builds 
Own Steel Plant 


South Africa’s first government- 
owned and operated steel plant is ex- 
pected to reach a production stage by 
the end of this year, according to a 
report to the Iron and Steel Division 
of the Commerce Department from 
Commercial Attache Samuel H. Day, 
Johannesburg. The new plant located 
near Pretoria, in the Union of South 
Africa, is said to be the most modern 
in equipment and design of any steel 
plant in an important agricultural 
country. The estimated cost of the 
plant is £5,500,000 and it. is said it 
will be capable of producing 150,000 
tons of steel per year. It is believed 
that the first item produced in the new 
plant will be railroad rails. 
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United States Supreme Court 
Finds for Appalachian Coals 


Decision of Far-Reaching Importance Upholds Selling Agency 
Alleged to Be Violating Anti-Trust Law 


ASHINGTON, March 14.— 
The United States Supreme 
Court yesterday handed down 


its long-looked-for decision in the 
case of Appalachian Coals, Inc., a 
selling agency composed of 137 coal 
producers, against which action was 
brought as a test of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. 

The Supreme Court declared, with 
only Justice McReynolds dissenting, 
that the selling plan of Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., does not violate the Sher- 
man law. This decision is of far- 
reaching importance and has_ been 
awaited with great interest by many 
industrial organizations. 

Chief Justice Hughes, who wrote 
the decision, held that the selling 
agency instead of being a combination 
in restraint of trade, was “merely en- 
gaged in a fair and open endeavor to 
aid the coal industry in a measurable 
recovery from its plight,” as the coal 
producers had contended. Although 
the Supreme Court held that the Gov- 
ernment had failed to show adequate 
ground for an injunction, it ordered 
that Appalachian Coals, Inc., must re- 
main under Government scrutiny and 
that the court would retain jurisdic- 
tion and “might take further proceed- 
ings if future developments justify 
that course in the appropriate enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust act.” 

In part the decision read as follows: 

“A cooperative enterprise, otherwise 
free from objection, which carries 
with it no monopolistic menace, is 
not to be condemned as an undue re- 
straint merely because it may effect 
a change in market conditions, where 
the ehange would be in mitigation of 
recognized evils and would not impair, 
but rather foster, fair competitive op- 
portunities. 

“Voluntary action to rescue and pre- 
serve these opportunities, and thus to 
aid in relieving a depressed industry 
and in reviving commerce by placing 
competition upon a sounder basis, may 
be more efficacious than an attempt to 
provide remedies through legal proc- 
esses. 

“The fact that the correction of 
abuses may tend to stabilize a busi- 
ness, or to produce fairer price levels, 
does not mean that the abuses should 
go uncorrected or that cooperative en- 
deavor to correct them necessarily con- 
stitutes an unreasonable restraint of 
trade. 

“The intelligent conduct of com- 
merce through the acquisition of full 
information of all relevant facts may 
properly be sought by the coopera- 
tion of those engaged in trade, al- 
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though stabilization of trade and more 
reasonable prices may be the result. 
“Putting an end to injurious prac- 
tices and the consequent improvement 
of the competitive position of a group 
of producers is not a less worthy aim 
and may be entirely consonant with 
the public interest, where the group 
must still meet effective competition 
in a fair market and neither seeks nor 
is able to effect a domination of prices. 
“In the instant case there is, as we 
have seen, no intent or power to fix 
prices, abundant competitive oppor- 
tunities will exist in all markets 
where defendants’ coal is sold, and 
nothing has been shown to warrant 
the conclusion that defendants’ plan 
will have an injurious effect upon 
competition in these markets.” 





To Discuss Welding for 
Steel Buildings 


The practical design of welded steel 
structures will be the subject of a 
lecture to be given on the evening of 
March 23 at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York, by H. M. Priest, 
designing engineer, American Bridge 
Co. Special invitation is extended to 
those concerned with design and fab- 
rication of structural steel. The New 
York Section of the American Weld- 
ing Society is sponsor of the meeting. 
F. H. Frankland, director of engineer- 
ing service, American Institute of 
Steel Construction, will preside. 





Railroads Oppose Appeal 
For Rate Reduction 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—Railroads 
last Wednesday petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to dis- 
miss a joint memorial by coal, lumber 
and farm interests asking that the 
commission order the carriers to re- 
duce rates on basic commodities 
throughout the country. The reduc- 





“What the Machine Has 
Done to Us” 


WING to the time required for the 

preparation of the numerous charts 

in Mr. Giele’s next installment of his 

series, its publication has been postponed 

until next week. This installment will 

deal with the record of mechanization 
and investment. 





tion was sought with the “greatesr 
expedition” to meet the emergency 
which it was declared confronts the 
basic industries of the country. 


The railroads’ reply, made through 
the Association of Railway Execy- 
tives, called attention to the fact that 
the interstate commerce act requires 
full hearing before rate reductions 
can be made. It is pointed out that 
the critical condition of the carriers 
is one of the most conspicuous fea. 
tures of the present depression and 
that means for remedying it have 
constituted and still constitute “the 
subject of solicitous preoccupation on 
the part of the Congress of the United 
States.” 

The rate reduction petition, it is 
stated, simply requests a duplication 
of wh:’ is being done in connection 
with the rate structure investigation. 
It is further added that the petition 
to reduce rates presents no evidence 
that a reduction would result in an 
increase in revenue and that in the 
absence of such showing “the logical 
and proper inference is the reverse.” 


The commission will hear oral argu- 
ments on March 25, to determine 
whether or not to conduct an inves- 
tigation on the shippers’ petition. 





a« OBITUARY ~«- 


WILLIAM P. F. Ayer, formerly vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Walworth Mfg. Co., died at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on March 9, aged 
61 years. Leaving the hardware 
business in 1889, he went to work for 
the Walworth Mfg. Co. and worked 
his way up to the vice-presidency. 
He retired six years ago. 


> 2 & 

CHARLES M, SAMES, since 1916 as- 
sociate editor of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York, died suddenly at his home in 
New York on March 8, aged 67 years. 


°, °, *, 
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NICHOLAS MENSHIH, metallurgist 
for the Buffalo Electric Furnace Co., 
died in Buffalo, Feb. 28. He was a 
graduate of the Mining Institute, 
Leningrad, Russia. After 17 years’ 
experience in Russia and other coun- 
tries, including the construction .of 
the first open-hearth furnace and oil 
crucible furnace for alloy steel in 
Java, Mr. Menshih came to the 
United States, and shortly thereafter 
became combustion engineer at Can- 
ton, Ohio. Previous to joining the 
Buffalo Electric Furnace Co., he was 
assistant chief research engineer of 
Illinois Steel Co., South Works. 


.°, °, o, 
~~ ~ ~ 


Harry E. CAMERON, engineer i 
the general offices of the American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, died at his 
home in that city on March 13. He 
had been identified with the Bridge 
company since 1905. 
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.. PERSONALS 


HENRY S. BEAL has severed his con- 
nection with the Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt., of which 
he was general manager, to become 
president of the Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago. He has been identified 
with the Jones & Lamson Company 
since 1909, where he started as a 
machinist, then traveling demonstra- 
tor, manager of cost accounting, sales 
manager and general manager. Be- 
cause of his withdrawal from the ma- 
chine tool industry, he has retired as 
president of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, Cleveland. 
ARTHUR E. BLACKWoop, who has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., has been 
with that company since 1897. Until 
1919 he was manager of the New 
York sales office. In the latter year 
he went to Chicago as vice-president 
in charge of financial matters and 
was elected president four years ago. 
Mr. Blackwood is vice-president of 
the Chicago Metal Trades Associa- 
tion. oe 8 

C. MARSHALL TAyYLor, for the past 
six years vice-president and general 
manager of the Curtin-Howe Corpn., 
has been made manager of the new 
products division of the G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., New York. He was for- 
merly identified with Sharples Sol- 
vents, the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad and the International Creo- 
soting Construction Co. The new 
products division was organized to 
assist companies in adding new ar- 
ticles to their lines, particularly un- 


der present economic conditions. 
eo & & 
E. A. MULLmR, president of the 


King Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
and first vice-president of the Nation- 
al Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
Cleveland, has assumed the duties of 
the presidency under the provision of 
the association’s constitution, suc- 
ceeding Henry S. Beal, who has re- 











H. S. BEAL 


tired because of his withdrawal from 
the machine tool industry. 
% Se > 

THOMAS A. MARSH has become a 
partner in the Ernest E. Lee Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers’ representa- 
tive. Mr. Marsh was chief engineer 
of the Green Construction Co. for 
10 years. He also served as Western 
engineer for the Combustion Engi- 
neering Corpn. and as president of 
the Modern Coal Burner Co. 


°, 7 2, 
~~ ~~ Y 


A. D. Bacnu, president, New Eng- 
land Metallurgical Corpn., Worcester, 
Mass., is to speak on “The Practical 
Heat Treatment of Steel” at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Wor- 
cester chapter of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating, March 16, 
at the Aurora Hotel, Worcester. 

> & 

GEORGE A. RANNEY will resign, ef- 
fective May 1, as vice-president of 
the International Harvester Co., to 
assume the vice-chairmanship of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., and Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, all 
with headquarters at Chicago. Prior 
to Mr. Ranney’s association with the 
Harvester company he spent nine 
years with the Bank of Montreal’s 
Chicago office. His connection with 
the Harvester company dates back to 
1898, when he joined the McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Co. In 1916 he 
received the titles of secretary and 
treasurer and in 1922 became a vice- 
president. Five years ago he was 
elected a director and a year ago was 
made vice-president of sales. He has 
been a director of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and also a director 
of the Continental-Chicago Corpn. 


2, 2, 2? 
~~ ° ~° 


C. C. PINKNEY, formerly with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., has become New 
England sales representative of A. 
Milne & Co., New York and Boston. 








C. M. TAYLOR 





E. A. MULLER 











E. G. HILL, industrial fellow of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, will speak on 
“The Constituents of Cast Iron” at a 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association, to be held at the 


Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on 
March 20, at 6.45 P. M. 
o> 2% © 


Everett D. Berrs, head of the 
Betts & Cole Heater Co., Marshall, 
Mich., which recently was acquired by 
the Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich., has joined the Rudy organiza- 


“a 
tion. * *, * 
~ Od “ 


HAROLD S. STROUSE, treasurer, 
Harnischfeger Corpn., Milwaukee, 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors at the annual meeting. His 
initial connection with the company 
was in the capacity of advertising 
manager. 2 2 


res ~~ 


J. F. ALEXANDER, formerly assistant 
to the vice-president and general man- 
ager of sales of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., has been assigned to the of- 
fice of CHARLES L. Woop, vice-presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corpn. Mr. 
Alexander will be engaged in special] 
duties under the direction of Mr. 


Wood. 
> & & 


~ 


Davis S. GASTON has been appointed 
sales manager of tin mill products for 
the Follansbee Brothers Co., Pitts- 
burgh. J. C. Ki~roy has been named 
sales manager in the jobbing depart- 
ment. 





Magnetographic and X- 


Ray Examination of Some 


Pipe Welds 


Since publication of the above 
mentioned article (THE IRON AGE, 
Feb. 2, 1933) it has been called to 
the author’s attention that the faulty 
specimens among those shown were 
all electric welds, while the sound 
specimens were gas welds, and that 
this might possibly indicate an in- 
tention on our part to discriminate 
against electric welding. 

In fairness to the proponents of 
electric welding it should be stated 
that there was no such intention. The 
photographs used were selected from 
a large number and it would have 
been equally possible to have shown 
sound electric welds and faulty gas 
welds. We are assured by the fabri- 
cator that this is in line with his 
experience over a period of years. 
Our procedure was to have the welder 
intentionally produce both sound and 
faulty welds of each type. 

Our purpose was not to cite any 
one method of welding to the disad- 
vantage of another, but rather to 
record experimental results obtained 
in non-destructive weld testing by the 
X-Ray and the newer and lesser 
known Magnaflux method.—F. B. 
Doane, formerly of the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory (now of the A. V. 
deForest Associates, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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Banking Legislation Expected 
To Stabilize Steel Prices 


Washington Opinion Also Is That Plant Operations 
Will Expand Substantially in Next Few Months 


By L. W. MOFFETT 


ASHINGTON, March 14.— 

Sweeping emergency bank- 

ing legislation rushed 
through Congress in seven and one- 
half hours under the firm direction of 
President Roosevelt has raised hopes 
for greater stabilization of prices in 
the iron and steel industry. It is pre- 
dicted that this will come about at an 
early date, and that it will be fol- 
lowed by an expansion of cperations. 

The opinion has been expressed that 
within six months, barring unforeseen 
checks, there will be a substantial in- 
crease in steel output, with at least 
some operations reflecting results in 
black instead of the monotonous and 
discouraging red. Obviously, the sur- 
mise cannot be based on tangible evi- 
dence but it has come from conserva- 
tive quarters. 

The belief is stronger than at any 
other period since the securities crash 
in October, 1929, that the end of the 
deflation has been reached. The Gov- 
ernment dictatorship over banking has 
returned large volumes of hoarded 
gold and currency to the banks. At 
the same time the banks have been 
supplied with a large issue of new 
Federal Reserve notes. According to 
Speaker Rainey, the Government is 
prepared to issue these notes up to 
$11,000,000,000, if necessary. How- 
ever, it is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to control the currency and per- 
mit only moderate inflation. 

“This legislation makes possible the 
opening of banks upon a sound basis, 
backed by an adequate supply of cur- 
rency,” said Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Woodin. “Through this law the 
banks which will open will be placed 
in a position to meet all demands. 
This assurance should restore confi- 
dence and create the foundation for 
a forward movement in business ac- 
tivities.” 

The mechanics of the legislation 
have been detailed in the daily press 
and it is not necessary to repeat them. 


Inflation to Be Restrained 


Whether we are technically or 
otherwise off the gold standard, it is 
the strong determination of the Ad- 
ministration to prevent unrestrained 
inflation and devaluation of the dol- 
lar. “Controlled inflation,’ however, 
is planned as a means of increasing 
prices. The degree of increase appar- 
ently will rest with the policy of the 
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Government and the reaction of the 
public to the new policy. A problem 
that lies ahead is management of for- 
eign exchange, according to those who 
contend that the United States is off 
gold. The freeing of gold, under a 
license system, it is argued, for ex- 
port ought to be possible. 

To support the emergency legisla- 
tion for establishing a sound Govern- 
ment credit structure, President 
Roosevelt called for a balancing of 
the budget. He asked for broad pow- 
ers governing pensions and other 
veteran benefits by which it is pro- 
posed to cut down Government costs 
by $500,000,000. Reorganization of 
the Government departments under 
an act passed by the lame duck ses- 
sion is immediately planned by which 
further drastic slashes in expendi- 
tures are contemplated in a vigorous 
effort to make the Government over- 
come a deficit that otherwise prom- 
ises to mount up to $5,000,000,000 by 
the end of the current fiscal year. 

The President is seeking to live up 
to his campaign pledge to see that the 
Government put its own house in 
order and live within its income, and 
thus firmly fix its credit and restore 
confidence to the country and busi- 
ness. 


Railroad Problem to Come Up Soon 


While no official announcement has 
been made, it is expected that at the 
next session of Congress, which may 
convene after a few weeks’ recess of 
the present session, the railroad prob- 
lem may be taken up. The crisis in 
the railroad situation is clearly one 
of several disturbing factors that are 
pressing for early solution. Wide- 
spread reorganization of the capital 
structure of the railroad system ap- 
pears to be comparatively near at 
hand, partially through the recently 
enacted bankruptcy act. But an even 
larger prospect is legislation looking 
to unification of the lines, together 
with coordination with other forms of 
transportation. 

The condition of the railroads is a 
check upon improvement that might 
develop in the steel industry as the 
result of the new banking legislation. 
For it is realized that the railroads 
are not likely to come into the market 
for large requirements until after 
they have been placed in a sounder 
financial situation. It is understood 
that the Roosevelt Administration is 


giving considerable attention to the 
railroad situation, with a view to ask. 
ing early legislation in an effort to 
remedy it. 


Plan Removal of International 
Trade Restrictions 


Meanwhile the Administration jg 
actively planning removal of interna- 
tional trade restrictions and reduction 
of armaments. Secretary of State 
Hull feels these matters must be 
straightened out before the world can 
be started on an upward trend and is 
planning for adjustment through in. 
ternational agreement of trade and 
exchange restrictions. Many think 
these are a long way off. There are 
those too who are afraid the plan 
looks to a lowering of the American 
tariff that would be extremely harm- 
ful to industry in this country. There 
also is a growing feeling that the Ad- 
ministration ought to take action to 
offset the effect of depreciated cur- 
rencies of foreign nations which per- 
mit imports of low-priced products to 
the injury of American industry, 
While the Administration desires to 
restore the gold standard to these 
countries, extreme doubt has been ex- 
pressed that this is likely at an early 
date, and it is contended that mean- 
while the problem of depreciated for- 
eign currencies should be met ade- 
quately. 


Believes Bank Crisis Will 
End Commodity Deflation 


Benjamin Schwartz, director gen- 
eral, Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, 
has issued the following statement 
regarding conditions which the scrap 
industry is facing today: 

“The national banking holiday, as 
shocking as it has been to our eco- 
nomic system, is bound to bring with 
it benefits that could not have been 
obtained except through the lightning 
stroke of a crisis. It will mean the 
end of the continuous deflation of com- 
modities, including our own, to levels 
where all reasonable. values seem to 
have been destroyed. It will certainly 
mean the reorganization of an anti- 
quated banking system, which has 
failed either to supply expected lead- 
ership in the past or to conform to the 
responsibilities of a complex economic 
life. We believe that the last piece of 
bad news is out and that the holiday 
will be the beginning of the upturn. 


“The collapse was due to the lack 
of cooperation. Congress would not 
cooperate with the President; bankers 
and business leaders would not co 
operate with each other; parties, 
groups and even nations which could 
have avoided the crisis by cooperation, 
refused to work together for a com- 
mon solution. The crisis had to come, 
and the results therefrom should be 
highly beneficial, in view of the fact 
that for the first time in the history 
of the depression all groups are now 
cooperating and pledging allegiance to 
constructive leadership in’ Washing- 
ton.” 
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» ¢ EDITORIAL COMMENT « » 


HE resumption of trading in 

foreign exchange, subject 
to restrictions intended to elimi- 
nate speculation, was followed by 
a rise in the dollar to levels above those prevailing be- 
fore the banking holiday. The pound sterling fell to 
$3.3914, or 6%c. below the closing quotation on March 
3, and there were declines in the French franc, the Dutch 
guilder, the Swiss franc and the Belgian belga. If this 
initial test indicates that there will be no depreciation 
of the dollar in international marts as a result of recent 
events, American industry will again face the deflation- 
ary pressure of world prices. And if the American 
manufacturer must still meet the competition of imports 
from depreciated currency countries, he is just where he 


Has the Cat 
Come Back? 


was before the gold embargo was declared. He wonders, 
and not without grave apprehensions, whether the cat 
has come back. 


, ARLY returns of the financial 
havoc of 1932 in steel indi- 
cate losses averaging fully $13 a ton. 
Of five companies which together 
accounted for 65 per cent of last year’s output, four 
made drafts on surpluses to the amount of $101,632,000; 
the fifth, the National Steel Corpn., made a profit of 
$1,662,900. The combined production of the five was 
7,220,000 net tons. 
lowance had to be made for activities apart from those of 
the making or selling of steel. The revised calculation 
gave the $13 quotient mentioned; and this seemed likely 
to be changed but little for the 35 per cent of the industry 
tor which financial statements were not yet available. 


1932's Steel 
Losses 


But to ascertain the unit loss, al- 


With losses of such magnitude, one can understand the 
vehement rejoinders which have met demands for re- 
duced prices. Especially was this the case early last 
year when self-appointed experts harangued for a price 
slashing in the interest of wholesale deflation. 
have a rough approximation of the year’s average cost. 
As a measure of unit income, we may take THe Iron 
AcE composite price for finished steel; it averaged 1.957 
cents a pound last year, or $39.14 a net ton. A $13 loss 
per ton on top of this would point to an average ton 
cost in excess of $50. Yet a year ago grave doubts were 
cast on statements in these columns respecting costs of 
comparable amounts for the scale of activity then current. 
With a rapid rise in costs to be expected with a reduction 
in the rates of operation, which of course took place, it is 
not surprising that costs outran all relation to prices. 


Now we 


The year’s performance stands in marked contrast with 
1900, a year of the same tonnage output as 1932 but one 
of a high engagement of capacity. According to Burton 
J. Hendrick, in his recent “Life of Andrew Carnegie,” 
the Carnegie Steel Co. in that year made 4,000,000 tons 
of steel and $40,000,000 of profit—$10 a ton. THE 
[Ron AcE steel composite price for that year shows an 
average of $45.80 a ton, but this was undoubtedly more 
than the Carnegie Company received, in view of its pre- 
ponderance of heavy tonnage business and so by inference 


cost was under $35. ‘The comparison of 1932 with 
1900 illustrates particularly the overwhelming load which 
overhead imposes as the volume of manufacture rapidly 
dwindles. Surely what the industry needs is not a 10 
per cent increase in volume, as some apparently would 
achieve by the occasional shaving of price, but a 100 per 
cent or a 200 per cent volume increase, when price would 
be likely to obtain a speaking acquaintance with cost. 


Fits Sales Talk ITH 


1 possessing tens of thou- 
= a s sands of dollars worth of idle 
nvironmen 


equipment, one of the difficult 
tasks confronting the ma- 
chine tool seller is to convince 
the prospective buyer that he should purchase a new 
tool to do a certain job rather than use an old machine. 


many companies 


One machine tool company catering to the automo- 
bile industry is solving this problem in an interesting 
way. It is pointing out to the prospective customer that 
the problem facing him is similar to that facing a motor- 
ist who has the choice of three roads to take him where 
he wants to go. The first is a winding gravel road 
with many ruts which is hard on tires and ideal for de- 
veloping body squeaks and rattles. The second is an 
unattractive route leading many miles out of his way 
and requiring an excessive amount of gasoline and oil, 
as well as wear and tear. The third road is a wide, 
smooth, paved highway going to the objective almost 
as the crow flies. By taking it he will reach his goal 
with less effort, in less time, at less cost than by any 
other route. 

Would any motorist hesitate in making a choice, when 
his chief purpose is to get to his destination as quickly, 
easily and economically as possible? Should any ma- 
chine tool user hesitate in making a choice of suitable 
equipment under similar conditions? 


N a recent visit to a manu- 
facturing company in central 
New York State we found several 
large factory buildings in process of 
“No, we are not going out of business,” 
“To reduce our expenses we are 


One Way to 


Reduce Taxes 


demolition. 
we were assured. 
cutting our plant capacity in half. We believe that even 
that is much more than we shall need for a long time.” 


Meanwhile, this company is cutting its local and 
county taxes close to 50 per cent, not to mention the 
saving in maintenance expense and fire insurance pre- 
miums. 

The cost of carrying plants swollen to boom-time pro- 
portions is threatening the existence of many companies 
whose prospects of surviving the depression would. be 
materially enhanced by courageously slashing that all too 
commonly oversized ‘‘Real Estate, Plant and Equipment”’ 
item on the balance sheet. 
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eee LETTERS TO THE EDITOR «+e 


Editor, The Iron A ge: 


oo recent editorial defining the 
price cutter as public enemy Num- 


ber 1 states in a very forceful way 
just what the price cutter does and 
the frightful consequences that fo'- 


low in his path. Nearly every busi- 
man who reads the article will 
recognize in it a perfect picture of his 
most disliked competitor. It is char- 
teristic of competitors that they are 
rice cutters, but the 


I 
himself is never one. 
+ 
? 
i 


ness 


business man 
I have spent a 
ot of time hunting price cutters and 
ind that instead of being “unscrupu- 
lous and dishonest” they are among 


our best people, sturdily deny any 
taint of price cutting, while at the 
same time they are actually cutting 


prices or forcing others to do so, with- 
out having the mildest suspicion that 
they are in any way guilty. 

The man who goes out and deliber- 
ately cuts prices is so rare that any 
effect from his activities may be for- 
gotten. A minimum of business ex- 
perience shows any man that his com- 
petitors will not let him cut a price. 
They will promptly meet any price 
that he and reestablishing a 
parity of price at a lower level. Gen- 
erally all competitors must quote the 
same price for the same goods under 
like conditions. The exceptions to this 
rule are important but need not be 
noted here. The influences today that 
are doing the damage are price cuts 
that are so indirect and subtle that 
they are not recognized by their insti- 
gators. The first is the ignorant price 
cut of the firm who thinks he is 
tecting his customer” 
situation.” 


sets, 


“pro- 
or “meeting a 


Somehow or other a buyer or a 
salesman has given him the idea that 
dirty work is afoot and that he must 
meet competition or lose a customer. 
The ordinary manufacturer has not 
much protection from this kind of 
misrepresentation though he could get 


such protection if he went about it. 
Price cutting of this sort is due to 
misrepresentation of the facts. No 


one manufacturer is in position to get 
an accurate knowledge of these facts, 
but all the men in the group can get 
them readily enough and guard them- 
selves against the results of misrepre- 
sentation. 

Every man in business has a nat- 
ural ambition for his business to 
grow. When the total demand is in- 
creasing he can get his increase and 
is happy. When the total demand is 
decreasing he can get his increase 
only at the expense of his competitors. 
His weapons may be better goods, bet- 
ter service, more sales ability, more 
merchandising ability or lower prices 
—it makes very little difference 
which. When his competitors in turn 
find their trade decreasing through 
the loss of customers, they must in- 
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. 
crease their sales efforts, with the 
usual result of cutting prices on a 
purely defensive basis. These men 


are not villains, they are simply ig- 
norant of the natural limits of their 
ambitions, and the proportion of sales 
effort to attainable result. No one 
man is responsible; as a group they 
are all responsible because the facts 
they require to defend themselves 
from this type of price cutting are 
readily available. The cure is a 
knowledge of the facts about volume, 
and the natural participation of com- 
petitors in that volume. 

Another common case is that of the 
firm which actually forces price cuts 
by others. Manufacturers grade rich 
and poor, wise and foolish, intelligent 
and stupid. If the rich, wise and in- 
telligent by aggression crowd the poor 
or foolish or stupid by taking away 
the customers who represent their 
livelihood, they force them to retalia- 
tion which usually means a price cut. 
If the smart and alert manufacturer 
out-advertises, out-sells and _ out- 
merchandises his competitor, he paves 
the way to a defensive price cut. It 
makes very little difference whether 
the price is 10 per cent lower or 
whether the goods or service is 10 per 
cent better, one is as much of a price 
cut as the other. There is inequality 
between competitors in most fields 
and this inequality breeds price cut- 
ting. Cooperative action by manufac- 
turers to regulate competition is the 
only defense against this inequality. 
This result is the consequence of ig- 
norance of the laws of competition 
and economics, and surely does not 
proceed from dishonesty, but from an 
ignorance of the necessary reactions 
from the forces he sets in motion. 

Beyond the direct price cut of the 
man who thinks his competitors will 
allow him to annex their customers by 
a reduction below current prices there 
are at least three types of price cuts 
outlined above. The first is due to 
misrepresentation, the second due to 
the pursuit of unattainable ambitions, 
the third is due to lack of knowledge 
of the laws that govern business. All 
three are due to ignorance either of 
fact or economic law. The only cure 
for ignorance is information, and the 
source of information is not far to 
seek. 

If these conclusions are correct, the 
horns and tail have been removed 
from the price cutter and he stands 
among us as one of ourselves. He is 
not unscrupulous or dishonest, but 
just a man who makes mistakes be- 
cause he has not the equipment to 
prevent mistakes. Once he recognizes 
his mistakes, he will be the first to 
take steps to correct them. A man 
cannot run a business correctly with- 
out knowledge of all the facts, and 
an industry is no easier to run than 
a business. 


Armed with the facts, with a knowl- 
edge of the laws that govern com- 
petition, and with the knowledge that 
his competitors are proceeding with 
the same facts and laws, and a man 
may compete with a better chance 
to gain his objective of profit, with. 
out wasting his energy and property 
in a blind fight in the dark. 


Samuel T. Hobbs, 
16 Norwich St., 
Worcester, Mass. 





Industrial Finance 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
East Pittsburgh, in the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1932, received orders valued 
at $69,082,468 compared with $128,. 
014,820 in the previous year, and 
with $240,220,555 in 1929. Unfilled 
orders as of Jan. 1, 1933, amounted 
to $26,836,494. Operations in 1932 
resulted in a net loss of $8,903,540, 
compared with a loss of $3,655,659 in 
the preceding year, and with a net 
income of $11,881,705 in 1930. Cur- 
rent assets as of Dec. 31, 1932, 
amounted to $78,816,115, and current 
liabilities to $4,333,692, a ratio of 


18.2 to 1. One year ago the ratio 
was 13.6 to 1. 
Wheeling Steel Corpn., Wheeling, 


W. Va., had net loss in 1932 of $3, 
274,832, compared with $3,339,139 in 
1931. Value of sales in the past year 
amounted to $31,022,311, compared 
with $45,360,919 in the preceding 
year. Steel ingot production last 
year dropped from 691,851 gross tons 
in 1931 to 511,190. Inventories at the 
close of the year amounted to $16, 
027,984, compared with $19,608,376 
at the end of 1931. 


National Steel Corpn.’s _ balance 
sheet as of Dec. 31, last, shows funded 
debt was reduced $1,233,333 during the 
year, according to the annual report 
inade public Monday. Depreciation of 
$3,089,912 was approximately equal 
to that of $3,117,402 charged off in 
the previous year and reserves of 
$1,467,526 for furnace relining and 
rebuilding showed an increase over 
those of $1,343,942 at the end of 1931. 
“During the entire year business 
generally was on a very unsatisfae- 
tory basis, and the volume of ton- 
nage and the prices secured for our 
products were considerably below the 
average for the preceding year,” Er- 
nest T. Weir, chairman, stated in his 
remarks to stockholders. “The fact 
that the company was able to con 
tinue to earn a profit for each month 
of the year, I think, will indicate t 
the stockholders our strictly competi 
tive position in the trade, the strength 
of our organization, and the value 
of our properties.” 

The Ludlum Steel Co. reports 4 
total net loss for 1932 of $474,310, of 
which $165,860 was the loss directly 
chargeable to operations. Net sales 
of the company last year were about 
36 per cent below those of 1931. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS 








Steel Industry Expects Gain in 
Volume as Confidence Returns 


Steel Scrap and Non-Ferrous Metals Higher in Price—Some 


Speculative Inquiry for 


HE aftermath of the banking holiday and reor- 
iy sanisation of the banking system as affecting 

the iron and steel and allied industries is a wide- 
spread expectation of a rising volume of business and 
a higher price level, which has already been reflected 
in an advance of 25c. a ton in heavy steel scrap at 
Pittsburgh, sharp price increases on non-ferrous 
mctals, and a general decision among producers of 
pig iron and finished steel not to sell for delivery be- 
yond the second quarter, notwithstanding the desire 
of some consumers to cover for longer periods, par- 
ticularly for pig iron. 

Although steel ingot production for the country 
at large has slid off to a shade under 15 per cent, with 
the possibility of a further decline before the turn 
arrives, the steel industry is confident that the resump- 
tion of banking activity throughout the country this 
week will bring a measurable improvement before the 
end of the month: Much of the further falling off in 
steel business is directly traceable to the shutting 
down of several automobile plants. 

Current ingot output is possibly a little more than 
is required by this week’s finishing mill schedules, 
but some steel companies are not averse to putting 
raw steel in stock to prepare for a possible quick re- 
sumption of steel buying. 

The outstanding activity of the week was in in- 
quiries rather than orders. Consumers of steel and 
pig iron are showing considerable interest in the sec- 
ond quarter, and there have been some tentative in- 
quiries for pig iron for the entire last half. Producers 
will sell either steel or pig iron for the coming quarter 
at present quotations, but have generally declined to 
consider sales for delivery beyond that period. Makers 
of strip, both hot-rolled and cold-rolled, have reaffirmed 
present prices for the next quarter, and it is expected 
that the current quotations on bars, shapes and plates 
will also be extended into the next contract period. 


RODUCTION of steel has been most sharply 

affected in districts largely dependent upon the 
automobile industry, notably Youngstown and Cleve- 
land. Mills in the latter city, which recently attained 
a Maximum average rate of 44 per cent, are down to 
7 per cent, while the Youngstown district has de- 
clined to 15 per cent from a recent peak of about 20 
per cent. In other districts the rate of operation has 
not materially changed. In eastern Pennsylvania a 
slight rise has occurred. 

The automobile industry has come closer to a state 
of complete paralysis than at any time in years. Most 
of the larger plants are virtually idle for an indefinite 
Period, the time of resumption to depend upon the 


Pig Iron for the Last Half 


revival of retail sales, which have been markedly 
affected by bank closings. Despite its present stagna- 
tion, the automobile industry is confident that a brisk 
upturn in sales will develop soon after the banking 
situation has been ironed out. 

Structural steel lettings for building construction, 
at 6600 tons, are light, but an early award of 125,000 
tons of shapes and 20,000 tons of cable for the San 
Francisco-Oakland bridge, on which bids have been 
taken, is expected. Railroad inquiries are negligible, 
but the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion permitting the continuance of freight rate sur- 
charges until Sept. 30 has removed at least one ob- 
stacle to a resumption of railroad buying. However, 
it is generally believed that the carriers will await 
Congressional action on their major problems before 
undertaking anything but the most necessary pur- 
chases. 

The expected legalization of beer this week will 
release considerable steel tonnage for tanks and other 
equipment that has been pending for some time. A 
Milwaukee brewery has ordered 200 tons of plates and 
will buy 300 tons more. Use of stainless steel for beer 
barrels is a possible development. 


UCH activity as has developed during the week 
S was mainly of a speculative character, but may 
indicate a trend. The belief in many quarters that 
currency inflation may bring higher prices has brought 
out much larger inquiry for pig iron, particularly at 
Chicago, Cleveland and Philadelphia. Some Eastern 
consumers, who have been depending largely upon 
cheap foreign pig iron, are presumably of the opinion 
that foreign exchange developments may work against 
further low-priced imports, and they are “feeling out” 
the domestic market. On the other hand, our export 
trade has shown a slight pick-up, which is much more 
marked in nickel and tungsten than in steel. 

A purchase of a fair-sized tonnage of heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap by a Pittsburgh district consumer at 
$8.75 a ton, an advance of 25c. a ton, is evidently a 
forerunner of even higher prices should any further 
buying develop, as the dealers who sold this tonnage 
have had difficulty in filling the order without a loss 
owing to the reluctance of owners of scrap to part 
with their accumulations at present low prices. 

The advance in prices of non-ferrous metals has 
been accompanied by brisk buying, with limits being 
placed by some producers as to the amounts they will 
sell at current levels. Lead and zinc are $7 a ton 
above their prices of a week ago, copper is $15 a ton 
higher, while tin has also strengthened, with future 
developments awaiting a clarification of the foreign 
exchange situation. 
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ht Comparison of Prices 2a 


Market Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month and One Year Previous 
Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 





‘ Mar. ar. 7 
Pig Iron ‘1933 1933" | 1933 
Per Gross Ton: 
No, 2 fdy., Philadelphia... $13.34 $13.34 $13.34 
No. 2, Valley furnace....... 14.50 14.50 14.50 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti....... 13.82 13.82 13.82 
No. 2, Birmingham......... 11.00 11.00 11.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*..... 15.50 15.50 15.50 
Basic, del'd eastern Pa...... 13.50 13.50 13.50 
Basic, Valley furnace....... 13.50 13.50 13.50 
Valley Bessemer, del’'d P’gh.. 16.89 16.89 16.89 
Malleable, Chicago*......... 15.50 15.50 15.50 
Malleable, Valley........... 14.50 14.50 14.50 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 23.17 23.17 23.17 
Ferromanganese, sea’d car- 
Me”. dkcenGaNbd CORRES Sees 768.00 68.00 68.00 
*The average switching charge for delivery to 
the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton. 
7Contract price; spot quotation $61. 
Rails, Billets, etc. 
Per Gross Ton: 
Rails, heavy, at mill......... $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 
Ligmt vaile at mill. ...s sce 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh...... 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Siabs, Pittsburgh. .........: 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh....... 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, lb 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Finished Steel 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents 
Bars, Pittsburgh. ........<..-. 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Bars; CICK. o006 vssiiswies 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Dara, Cleveland. ...c00scse00 1.65 1.65 1.65 
ae a. nr 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank plates, Chicago........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Tank plates, New York...... 1.648 1.648 1.698 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Structural shapes, Chicago.. 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Structural shapes, New York. 1.86775 1.86775 1.86775 
Cold-finished bars, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Hot-roiled strips, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Cold-rolled strips, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 


On export business there are 


Feb. 14, Mar. 15, 


932 


$15.64 


15.00 
13.82 
11.00 


16.50 
16.00 


14.50 


17.39 
16.50 
15.50 
23.17 


75.00 


frequent variations from the 
of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other 


foundries in 


Finished Steel 


1933 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents 
Hot-rolled annealed sheets, 

No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 
Hot-rolled annealed _ sheets, 


No, 24, Chicago dist. mill... 2 


-10 


Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh.. 2.60 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, Chicago 

=” ee 2.70 
Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10, P’gh. 1.40 
Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10, Chi- 

Chee Gee, Gv aosscconsas 1.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh...... 1.85 
Wire nails, Chicago dist. mill 1.90 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh...... 2.10 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. mill 2.15 
Barbed wire, galv., Pittsburgh 2.35 
Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 

| RA eer 2.40 


Tin plate, 100 lb. box, P’gh.. $4.25 


Old Material 


Per Gross Ton: 


1933 
Cents 


2.00 


2.10 
2.60 
.70 
1.40 


to 


_ 


50 


85 


90 
10 
15 


or 
ovo 


te 


to 


40 
$4.25 


Mar. 14, Mar. 7, 


Feb. 14, Mar. 15, 


1933 1932 
Cents Cents 
2.00 2.20 
2.00 2.30 
2.50 2.85 


2.60 2.95 
1.45 1.55 


1.55 1.65 
1.80 1.95 
1.85 2.00 
2.10 2.20 
2.15 2.25 
2.30 2.60 
2.35 2.65 


$4.25 $4.75 


above prices. 
pages. 


Also, in domestic business, there is at 


Heavy melting steel, P’gh... $8.75 $8.50 $8.50 $10.25 

$43.00 ; aie . oe 2 WE o ae 
34.00 Heavy melting steel, Phila... 6.75 6.75 6.75 7.37% 
27.00 Heavy melting steel, Ch’go.. 5.25 5.25 5.25 7.12% 
26.00 Carwheels, Chicago......... 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.00 
27.00 Carwheels, Philadelphia..... 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.50 
33.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh....... 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.50 
37.00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia..... 8.00 8.00 8.00 10.00 
Cente No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton).. 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.00 

1.50 No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila...... 7.50 7.50 7.50 8.50 

No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go (net) 4.50 4.50 4.50 5.50 
Coke, Connellsville 

Cents Per Net Ton at Oven: 

1.50 Furnace coke, prompt....... $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $2.25 
70 Foundry coke, prompt....... 2.5 2.50 2.50 3.50 
1.65 

1.85 Metals 

1.50 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1.70 Electrolytic copper, refinery... 5.50 4.75 4.75 5.75 
1.798 Lake copper, New York... 5.75 5.00 5.00 6.12% 
1.50 Tin (Straits), New York....2412% .... 23.60 21.65 
1.70 Zinc, East St. Louis...... 3.20 cee 2.65 2.80 
1.76775 BE: DO MOGs sat ccwewns 3.57 idle 3.02 3.17 
2.00 eS ee ae eee 3.22% 2.87% 2.87% 3.00 
1.40 Lead, New YOrk...c-ccscs 3.35 3.00 3.00 3.15 
2.00 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y... 6.25 5.62% 5.75 6.20 


times a range 


a «a Ihe Iron Age Composite Prices « « 


March 14, 1933 
One week ago 
One month ago 
One year ago 


1932 
1931 
1930 
1929 
1928 


1927 


Finished Steel 


1.923c. 
1.923c. 


a Lb. 


1.923c. 

1.933c. 
Based on steel bars, beams, 
tank plates, wire rails, black 


pipe, sheets and hot rolled strip. 
These products make 85 per cent 
of the United States output. 


HIGH Low 
1.977c., Oct. 4; 1.926c., Feb. 2 
2.037c., Jan. 13; 1.945c., Dec. 29 
2.273c., Jan. 7: 2.018c., Dec. 9 
2.317c., April 2; 2.273c.,Oct. 29 
2.286c., Dec. 11; 2.217%c., July 17 
2.402c., Jan. 4; 2.212c., Nov. 1 
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Pig Iron 


$13.56 a Gross Ton 
13.56 
13.56 
14.47 


Based on average of basic iron 
at Valley furnace and foundry 
irons at Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


HIGH Low 
$14.81, Jan. 5; $13.56, Dec 6 
15.90, Jan. 6; 14.79, Dec. 15 
18.21, Jan. 7; 15.90,Dec. 16 
18.71,May 14; 18.21, Dec. 17 
18.59, Nov. 27; 17.04, July 24 
19.71, Jan. 4; 17.54, Nov. 1 


Steel Scrap 
$ 


92 a Gross Ton 


3 
3 
5 


é 


wnNanme 


6. 
6. 
6. 
8. 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 


steel quotations at Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


HIGH Low 
$8.50,Jan. 12, $6.42,July 5 
11.33, Jan. 6; 8.50, Dec. 29 
15.00,Feb. 18; 11.25,Dec. 9 
17.58, Jan. 29; 14.08,Dec. 3 
16.50, Dec. 31; 13.08,July 2 
15.25, Jan. 11; 13.08, Nov. 22 
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Pittsburgh Steel Output Holds 
At a 14 Per Cent Rate 


New Orders for Steel Are Curtailed, But Contract Specifications 
Are Well Maintained—Steel Scrap Higher 


spite further curtailment in new 

orders for finished steel prod- 
ucts in this district, releases against 
contract business have held up fairly 
well, and there has been no further 
decline in steel ingot production at 
Pittsburgh. Finishing mill schedules 
have been adversely affected in many 
instances, but producers seem more 
willing to stock a small amount of 
raw steel than to suspend open- 
hearth operations. 


P rite further « March 14,—De- 


Last week production did not fall 
under 14 per cent, even though a 
lower rate seemed in prospect. No 
change is expected this week, and it 
is now believed that most of the re- 
cent decline will have been made up 
by the end of the month. In the Val- 
leys and nearby northern Ohio plants, 
steel output has declined to about 15 
per cent, while no change is recorded 
in the Wheeling territory. Sheet mill 
schedules are lower, but tin mills are 
holding at the same rate as last week. 

Resumption of banking activity 
this week is expected to release con- 
siderable business, particularly of 
the small miscellaneous type, which 
had been most affected by the bank- 
ing holiday. The major consuming 
industries are expected to regain their 
lost ground more slowly, this being 
particularly true of the automotive 
industry, which has been severely af- 
fected in the last week. 

Structural steel awards are lighter, 
but the expected placing of 125,000 
tons of shapes and 20,500 tons of 
cable for the San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge has maintained interest in the 
market. A Steel Corpn. subsidiary 
was low on this business. Demand 
for tubular products from the oil in- 
dustry has held up better than had 
been expected, but movement of pipe 
to other sources is sharply curtailed. 

The prospect of the issuance of 
new currency has given prices a 
stronger tone throughout the indus- 
try. The tendency is most marked in 
the case of raw materials, and an ac- 
tual advance has been recorded in 
Scrap. On finished steel products a 
stronger undertone has been the only 
noticeable effect, not much test of 
prices having been offered in the last 
week, 


Pig Iron 


Sales continue at a minimum, and 
shipments last week were much lower 
than they have been. No merchant 
furnaces are active in the district. 
Prices are unchanged in the absence 
of an adequate test. 


Semi-Finished Steel 


No inquiry for second quarter has 
appeared, but sellers have opened 
their books on billets, slabs and sheet 
bars at $26, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town. Forging billets command the 
usual $5 premium. Wire rods are 
quiet and the price seems to be hold- 
ing at $35, Pittsburgh or Cleveland. 


Rails and Track Accessories 


The Boston & Albany has ordered 
625 tons of tie plates from the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corpn. The Penn- 
sylvania has recently placed several 
small miscellaneous orders for spikes. 
No other new business has come out 
in the last week, and releases are 
generally withheld. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 

Bidding on the San Francisco-Oak- 
land bridge was the center of interest 
in the heavy hot-rolled market last 
week and, with the Columbia Steel 
Co., a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corpn., as low bidder, it is in- 
dicated that much of the structural 
steel required may be rolled in the 
Pittsburgh district. About 125,000 
tons of structural shapes is called for 
by the various contracts. A Pitts- 
burgh firm will also participate in the 
foundation work, for which a substan- 
tial tonnage of sheet steel piling and 
reinforcing bars will be needed. 
Otherwise, the heavy hot-rolled mar- 
ket has been unusually quiet, with 
demand most sharply curtailed by 
small miscellaneous consumers. A 
floating dry dock for the United 
States Navy, requiring 2000 tons of 
plates, has been taken by a local 
builder. No substantial river craft 
tonnage has come out, but a number 
of inquiries are still before the trade. 
Demand for bars from the automo- 
tive industry has fallen off sharply, 
and there is a lighter movement to 
other manufacturing consumers. 

While producers have not officially 
opened their books for second quarter, 
the current price of 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, on bars, plates and shapes is 
almost certain to apply, and makers 
have indicated their willingness to 
extend old contracts. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars 


The 1.70c., Pittsburgh, price on 
cold-finished steel bars has been re- 
affirmed for second quarter. Scarcely 
any inquiry has appeared, and re- 
leases are sharply curtailed. 


Tubular Goods 


This market is very quiet, in line 
with other finished steel products, al- 


though producers of oil country goods 
do not seem to have been affected as 
much by the banking moratorium as 
had been expected. Standard pipe 
is extremely dull, and mechanical tub- 
ing has been affected by reduced auto- 
motive requirements. Makers of 
seamless mechanical tubing have an- 
nounced revisions in quantity dis- 
counts, representing reductions on 
large lots and increases on small ton- 
nages. 


Wire Products 


Business is very dull, with bothe 
new orders and shipments consider- 
ably curtailed. Jobbers have hesi- 
tated to make further commitments, 
and shipments to manufacturing con- 
sumers are being held up in many 
instances. About 20,000 tons of steel 
cable will be required for the San 
Francisco-Oakland bridge, on which a 
Steel Corporation subsidiary was low 
bidder. No deviations from current 
quotations on wire and nails are 
reported. 


Sheets 


While lack of new business has 
prevented an adequate test of re- 
cently named minimum prices on 
sheets, the move seems to have been 
favorably received by the trade, and 
some consumers have indicated their 
willingness to take contracts at the 
new levels as soon as the banking 
situation is stabilized. Releases 
against old contracts have dropped 
off appreciably, but operating sched- 
ules last week held up better than 
had been expected, averaging only 
slightly under 20 per cent of capacity. 
The current week will bring further 
curtailment. 


Tin Plate 


Specifications are holding up fairly 
well, and operations this week will 
not fall under the 35 per cent rate, 
to which schedule dropped last week. 


Strip Steel 


Further curtailment by the auto- 
motive industry has reduced incoming 
strip tonnage, and production has 
dropped further in the last few days. 
Searcely any tonnage is coming out 
of Detroit, and small miscellaneous 
consumers have sustained production 
in many instances. The 1.45c., Pitts- 
burgh, price on hot-rolled strip is 
well maintained, and on cold-rolled 
makers are apparently willing to re- 
new contracts at the prices which 
have prevailed in the first quarter. 
This leaves the market quotable at a 
wide range. 


Scrap 


Purchase of several thousand tons 
of No. 1 heavy melting steel by a 
large consumer at $8.75 has advanced 
this grade 25c. a ton. Dealers are al- 
ready: having difficulty covering this 
order as small collectors and suppliers 
of scrap are unwilling to sell at this 
time. Consumers generally show no 
disposition to buy against an advance 
in prices, and dealers would sell only 
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small quantities. The tendency of the 
market seems to be definitely upward, 
but an improvement in open-hearth 
operations in this and nearby districts 
will be necessary to bring about any 
substantial increase in prices. No. 2 
steel was recently sold into consump- 
tion at $7.75, and dealers have paid 
as high as $7.50 to cover. A recent 
order at $7.15, involving a small ton- 
nage, seems to be definitely bad from 
the viewpoint of the sellers. 


Coke and Coal 


Demand for heating coke improved 
last week, but shipments of the 
foundry grade eased off. With no 
merchant furnaces active in this dis- 
trict, the only large outlet for furnace 
coke is an eastern Pennsylvania 
stack. Prices on both coal and coke 
continue weak. 





Buffalo Inquiries For 


Pig lron Larger 


UFFALO, March 14.—Several car- 

loads of iron were sold by Buf- 
falo producers last week, and the 
general banking situation was pro- 
ductive of some interest on the part 
of melters who are anxiously watch- 
ing the effect of the Government’s 
new fiscal policy on commodity 
This has resulted in some 
tentative inquiries for quotations on 
sizable tonnages. 


Steel 


The banking situation has tem- 
porarily halted what looked like a 
definite improvement in the mill op- 
erations of this district. Bethlehem 
Steel Corpn., which had been oper- 
ating four furnaces, and part of the 
time five furnaces, was down to three 
last week and expected to continue 
this operation throughout the current 
week. Republic Steel had been op- 
erating two furnaces since Feb. 12. 
This plant is now operating one. 
Wickwire Spencer is operating one 
furnace. 


prices. 


Scrap 
No transactions were _ reported 
throughout last week, but the in- 


crease in the prices of non-ferrous 
metals was being closely watched. All 
material is being firmly held, and 
apparently scrap prices are stronger. 
The exportation of large quantities 
of scrap to foreign countries was un- 
doubtedly accountable for part of 
this development. 





Detroit Scrap Market 
Virtually Halted 


DETROIT, March 14.—The few trans- 
actions in the local scrap market the 
past week failed to reveal any appre- 
hension on the part of consumers that 
prices may rise as a result of cur- 
rency inflation. Little material is com- 
ing out and dealers report their activi- 
ties virtually halted until banking 
operations get under way again. 
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British Pig Iron Market Gaining; 
Continental Steel Trade Upset 


ONDON, ENGLAND, March 13 
(By Cable)—Domestic pig iron 


demand is improving and out- 
put is increasing. Overseas demand 
for steel is broadening. Further rail 
orders have been placed by South 
Africa and China. Domestic steel 
demand is restricted, with shipbuild- 
ers expected to release specifications 
shortly. The tin plate market is 
quiet, but output is being maintained 
at about 65 to 70 per cent of capacity. 

Welsh tin plate makers are dis- 
turbed by the proposal of the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. to manufacture 
tin plate in Australia. Sir W. J. 
Firth of the South Wales Tin Plate 
Corpn. is now on his way to Australia 
to investigate. 

The Continental steel market is 
influenced by the financial situation 
in the United States; also by un- 
certainty as to the ultimate outcome 
of the sales syndicates to operate 
under the Cartel. The German politi- 
cal situation is also very disturbing 
to Continental markets. 

It was reported that Belgian steel 
bar makers had agreed not to quote 
below £2 7s. 6d., gold basis, but they 
are now soliciting business at as low 
as £2 6s. 

February exports of pig iron from 
the United Kingdom were 5600 tons, 
of which 100 tons were shipped to the 


British Prices, f.o.b. United Kingdom 
Ports 
Per Gross Ton 


Ferromanganese, 

GRpOTt ..cc. . £9 
Billets, open-hearth £5 to £5 7s. 6d 
Black sheets, Jap 


anese__ specifica- 

ee 
Tin plate, per base 

a a 15s. 9d. to 16s. 
Steel bars, open- 

hearth ........ 8717%s. to £8 7%s. 
Beams, open-hrth. £7 7s. to £7 17s. 
Channels, open- 

hearth ........ 87 12%s. to £8 2s. 
Angles, open- 

hearth wee me to £7 174s. 
Black sheets, No. 

ere . £8 10s. 


Galvanized sheets, 


No. 24 gage....£10 10s. to £10 15s. 


Continental Prices, f.o.b. Continental 


Ports 
Per Metric Ton, Gold £ at $4.86 

Billets, Thomas... £2 3s. 
Wire rods, No. 5 

Ea cstvanee Oe nee 
Black sheets, No. 

381 gage, Jap 

ONS 4cscis .£11 5s. 
Steel bars, mer- 

chant ooo 88 Te. 6d. 
Beams, Thomas... £2 4s. 6d. 
Angles, Thomas, 

4-in. and larger £2 6s. 
Angles, small £2 &s. 


Hoops and _ strip 

steel over 6-in. 

base . £3128. 6d. 
Wire plain, No. 8. £5 7s. 6d. 


Wire nails....... £5 15s. 
Wire, barbed. 4-pt. 
No. 10 B.W.G.. £8 15s. 


United States. Exports of all kinds 
of iron and steel totaled 136,000 tons 
last month. 


Machine Tool Orders in 
February at New Low 


Machine tool orders in February 
reached the lowest point in the history 
of the National Machine Tool Build. 
ers’ Association, the sharp decline ip 
business being attributed to the bank- 
ing crisis. 





The index figure of sales for last 
month was 15.2 against 31.6 for Janu- 
ary. The three-months’ average was 
27.5 against 33.1 for January. Unfilled 
orders were 35.3, compared with 486 
in January. Shipments were at about 
the same level as in January, or an 
index of 26.7, compared with 26 the 
previous month. Shipments were al- 
most double the volume of orders. 





Dravo Contracting Co. 
Low on Navy Dry Dock 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—Submit- 
ting a figure of $278,200, Philadelphia 
delivery, the Dravo Contracting Co, 
Pittsburgh, was the lowest bidder for 
construction of a steel floating dry 
dock for the Navy. It will require 
about 2000 tons of steel, includ- 
ing plates, shapes and bars. The next 
lowest bid submitted was that of the 
Pusey & Jones Corpn., Wilmington, 
whose figure was $359,860. The bids 
were opened on Wednesday of last 
week by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department. 


U.S. Automobile Output 
130,114 Units in January 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—The out- 
put of motor vehicles in the United 
States in January rose to 130,114 
units from 107,353 units in Decem- 
ber, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of the Census by manufat- 





turers. The January production con- 
sisted of 108,393 passenger cars, 


21,717 trucks and five taxicabs. The 
Canadian production in January to 
taled 3358 motor vehicles compared 
with 2139 in December, and consisted 
of 2921 passenger cars and 487 
trucks. 





With a figure of $262,253, the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corpn. was the 
lowest bidder on steam and _ super- 
heater water forged steel drum boil- 
ers for six naval destroyers, now be 
ing constructed in navy yards. The 
next to lowest bidder on forged steel 
drums was the Babcock & Wilcox Co» 
at $296,718.70. 
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Chicago Iron and Steel Market 
Featured by Many Inquiries 


Speculative Tendencies Indicated in Some Requests For Forward 
Coverage—Actual Business Not Yet Improved 


HICAGO, March 14.—The iron 
e and steel market is featured 

by numerous inquiries that in 
many instances have all the earmarks 
of speculation. Shipments of pig iron 
are below the February average, and 
releases on Monday and Tuesday 
showed no change from recent levels. 
Ingot output in this district remains 
at 13 per cent of capacity. 


Sellers all along the line are giving 
close attention to the character of 
each inquiry. In general, the desire 
seems to be to meet all demands for 
iron and steel for immediate ship- 
ment and to place orders on books 
for the second quarter. However, 
most producers are unwilling to take 
commitments for more than the next 
three and one-half months. They rea- 
son that if commodity prices are to 
advance they do not want heavy book- 
ings and thereby be cut away from 
benefiting from the higher quotations. 
This attitude places some restraint on 
sellers who would normally rush out 
to meet the business that is potential- 
ly overhanging the market. 

The plate market is more active 
and some brewery business has been 
placed at Milwaukee. The scrap mar- 
ket is more sensitive to news within 
its circle, though transactions are few 
and small. 


Pig Iron 


Inquiries for Northern foundry 
iron are brisk, but sellers are taking 
time to study the price structure and 
are hesitant to make commitments 
beyond the second quarter. Releases 
for immediate use are not impressive 
and shipments are slightly below the 
February rate. Opening of the IIli- 
nois waterway arouses discussion as 
to the feasibility of barge shipments 
from the Birmingham district. Offi- 
cial rates have not been established, 
but there is talk of a $4 rate for the 
1800-mile trip. Conversion of old 
river gunboats into pig iron barges 
is being considered. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


This market remains steady. Con- 
tracts are being offered for second 
quarter. An implement manufac- 
turer has placed a sizable order. Ship- 
ments are slightly below the Feb- 
ruary average. 


Reinforcing Bars 


New prices being adopted by deal- 
ers are serving to drive in a few small 
jobs. Tests of these prices are not to 
be had except on extremely small ton- 
nages. Illinois has awarded some pav- 


ing tonnage, but Indiana has with- 
drawn inquiries for 600 tons of bars 
which were to have been used for 
road work. Very little road work is 
now pending in the Central West. 
Bars for the United States narcotic 
farm in Kentucky have been awarded 
to the Knoxville Iron Co. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Although work is progressing on 
the Wilmette, Ill., water plant, orders 
for the necessary cast iron pipe are 
still missing. The death of Mayor 
Cermak of Chicago, it is expected, will 
retard progress on the preparation of 
plans for the Chicago pumping sta- 
tion. At Cincinnati the United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. is low on 2000 
tons of pipe. Transactions in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Chicago are lim- 
ited to a very few less-than-carload 
lots. 


Rails and Track Supplies 


Track accessory orders are mod- 
erately heavier. This situation, to- 
gether with more active inquiry, 
points to broadening of track mainte- 
nance programs. This market is 
without rail business of any kind and 
sellers have now come to the conclu- 
sion that there will be no concerted 
buying movement, but that railroads 
will take their requirements as needed 
throughout the spring and summer. 


Wire Products 


Wire salesmen are being instructed 
to offer every assistance to users who 
wish to cover needs through the sec- 
ond quarter. Inquiries that smack of 
the speculative spirit and cover ton- 
nages for the remainder of the year 
are being frowned upon. Producers 
look upon present prices as being very 
low and they want to hold the size of 
order books in check so that should an 
opportunity present itself to advance 
prices in the third quarter they will 
bé in a position to benefit by the new 
quotations. The past week has been 
very poor. By Monday, however, some 
releases began to reach mills. Re- 
ports from outlying districts point to 
a gain in confidence that business will 
improve as spring advances. 


Plates 


About 3500 tons of plates have been 
ordered for the repair of oil tanks that 
are being moved from one location to 
another in the Southwest. A brewery 
at Milwaukee has ordered 200 tons 
and will place an additional 300 tons. 
Denver, Colo., will open bids March 
15 on 2000 tons of plates for a tempo- 
rary water line. In the railroad field 


is an order for four lounge cars placed 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. The 
Milwaukee Road has recalled 800 men 
to its shops. In general, car and 
locomotive work is irregular, and only 
small and mixed lots of steel are 
needed to carry out these light pro- 
grams. 


Structural Material 


This market continues to drag, and 
inquiries are still so few that they do 
not point to better business. Only one 
job of size, a hospital at Duluth, 
Minn., has been held back by the bank 
moratorium. Bids will be taken March 
21. The Rock Island Railroad will 
soon take figures on altering a bridge 
which spans the Illinois waterway. 


Sheets 


All sheet producers in this district 
have advanced prices to the new level, 
but some of them are stressing the 
point that prices are subject to with- 
drawal on notice, the idea being that 
if an advance is to be had they want 
to take immediate advantage of it. 
Sellers are shying at long commit- 
ments and the acceptance of specula- 
tive tonnages. The roofing trade is 
still slow, with little prospect of 
marked improvement in the early 
spring weeks. 


Bars 


This commodity has suffered rather 
severely because of the check on busi- 
ness imposed by the bank moratorium. 
The principal drop was in the use by 
automobile builders. Tractor plants 
have also slowed down, as have auto- 
mobile parts makers. 


Scrap 


The leading producer has _ pur- 
chased a small lot of distress heavy 
melting steel at $5 a ton. In general, 
dealers are not sellers at this time. 
They are of the opinion that higher 
prices are in sight. They are willing 
to buy only when bargains are offered. 
About 3500 tons of borings are gath- 
ered on local docks, and dock piles of 
heavy melting steel are being added 
to almost daily. 





Unfilled Orders Drop 
44,444 Tons 


Unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corpn. as of Feb. 28 declined 
44,444 tons, or from 1,898,644 tons 
at the end of January to 1,854,200 
tons at the end of February. 

Unfilled orders at the end of each 
month since 1930 follow: 


1933 1932 1931 

Tons Tons Tons 
January 1,898,644 2,648,150 4,132,351 
February 1,854,200 2,545,629 3,965,194 
March 2,472,413 3,995,330 
Apri 2,326,926 3,897,729 
May 2,177,162 3,620,452 
Jur 2,034,768 3,479,323 
July 1,966,302 3,407,816 
August 1,969,595 3,169,457 
Septembre 1,985,090 3,144,833 
Octobe 1,997,040 3,119,432 
November 1,968,301 2,933,891 
December 1,968,140 2,735,353 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Market 
Takes on a Stronger Tone 


Distinctly Better Feeling Exists—Pig Iron Consumers, Anticipating 
Import Restrictions, Inquiring—Steel Output Gains 


HILADELPHIA, March 14.—A 
distinctly better feeling exists 


in the iron and steel trade in 
this district. Buoyed up by the swift 
and constructive action of President 
Roosevelt, the market has taken on 
a stronger tone. While prices have 
not advanced, consumers are showing 
greater interest in anticipation of a 
general rise in the price level, which 
is expected to come about partially 
as the result of the emergency bank- 
ing legislation. It is held to repre- 
sent a mild inflationary movement 
that will be controlled, but at the 
same time develop higher prices in 
the near future. 

Signs of this attitude are expressed 
in a number of moves made in the 
trade. One steel company has circu- 
larized consumers, who have been told 
that “We believe the cloud of fear is 
lifting and a more normal volume of 
business will soon be in evidence.” 
Some sheetmakers are quoting new 
buyers at current prices, which are 
made subject to immediate accept- 
ance. Melters of pig iron are mani- 
festing more interest and in instances 
are asking, but not receiving, protec- 
tion until September at prevailing 
quotations. This is one of the indi- 
cations that purchasers of foreign 
materials are becoming more con- 
cerned over the effect of the gold em- 
bargo. They apparently believe that, 
if maintained very long, it will in- 
crease prices of imported supplies. By 
some it is believed such a situation 
will turn at least a portion of these 
buyers to domestic sources of supply. 

The lifting of the bank holiday has 
already pretty well restored normal 
business and in a few cases released 
deferred shipments, though these were 
relatively small. Salesmen also have 
been returned to the road. 

With the lighting of two additional 
open-hearth furnaces in eastern Penn- 
sylvania yesterday, steelworks opera- 
tions have risen one point to 11 per 
cent. An eastern Pennsylvania plant 
put on a structural shape mill today. 
One maker reports that March busi- 
ness so far is about 15 per cent under 
that of February. The latter month 
showed a gain of 50 per cent over 
January. 


Pig Iron 


Moderate improvement has devel- 
oped in inquiry for pig irons. Melters 
are beginning to show more interest 
in anticipation of a rise in prices. 
Some are asking, but are being re- 
fused, protection until September at 
current levels. An Ohio consumer is 
inquiring for 500 tons of 0.50 copper- 
bearing, low-phosphorous iron. Im- 
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ports of pig iron into Philadelphia in 
February totaled about 1950 tons, of 
which approximately 1800 tons came 
from India. During the past week 
imports at this port included 75 tons 
of German ferromanganese, while 
Baltimore received 300 tons of ferro- 
manganese and 1017 tons of Royal 
Dutch iron. Ferromanganese is quoted 
at $61, Atlantic seaboard. 


Plates, Shapes and Bars 


The Reading Railroad has distrib- 
uted an additional 500 tons of plates 
among five makers in this district. 
The material is to be used in connec 
tion with the carrier’s car repair pro- 
gram, which was expanded recently. 
The Concrete Steel Co. has been 
awarded 900 tons of reinforcing bars 
for the Philadelphia Naval Hospital, 
and E. T. Edwards was awarded 800 
tons of reinforcing bars for a sewage 
disposal plant at Lancaster, Pa. Mak- 
ers are trying to establish reinforc- 
ing bars at 1.55c., Pittsburgh, and 
1.86c., Philadelphia. The market, 
however, is generally quotable at 
1.60¢., Philadelphia. Plates continue 


to reflect an irregular tone. Some 
makers are quoting Coatesville, Pa,, 
bases of 1.50c. on carlots, 1.40c. on 
less than carlots, and 1.30c. for 100 


tons or more. Shapes are quoted at 
1.60c., Eastern mill, and merchant 
bars are quoted at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, 


Sheets 


The tone of the market has become 
firmer, and makers consider that the 
second-quarter prices recently an- 
nounced have become well established, 
and think higher levels may develop 
soon. Some makers are quoting un- 
protected consumers at current prices 
subject to immediate acceptance. The 
temporary shutdown of automobile 
body-building plants, due to bank holi- 
days, held up shipments of sheets and 
strip, but releases again are being re- 
ceived by mills. 


Imports 


The following iron and steel inm- 
ports were received here last week: 
1060 tons of pig iron from British 
India, and 10 tons of bearing bars and 
seven tons of steel wire from Sweden, 


Scrap 


There is a feeling among dealers 
that prices will advance, and some are 
asking higher levels. However, others 
are quoting old levels without being 
able to move tonnage. Some mills 
are well stocked with old material 
and continue to hold up shipments. 





Columbia Steel Co. Low on Part of 
San Francisco-Oakland Bridge 


AN FRANCISCO, March 13.— 
tJ Columbia Steel Co., subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corpn., is the 
low bidder for three of the major 
contracts on the San Francisco-Oak- 
land bridge. Its low combination bid 
of $13,732,471 was for the San Fran- 
cisco-Yerba Buena Island superstruc- 
ture (contract No. 6), involving ap- 
proximately 62,000 tons of structural 
steel, 1100 tons of reinforcing bars and 
2100 tons miscellaneous steel, and for 
the San Francisco-Oakland super- 
structure cables (contract No. 6A), 
which requires 18,700 tons of cable 
wire and 830 tons of cable castings. 
Columbia was also low bidder at $8,- 
798,096, on the East Bay superstruc- 
ture contract (contract No. 7), which 
requires approximately 50,675 tons of 
structural steel, 1100 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars and 8300 tons of miscella- 
neous steel. 

No contracts will be awarded until 
bids have been taken March 29 
on the last contract, the contract for 
the San Francisco anchorages, at 
which time the figures will be placed 
before the Reconstruction Finance 
Corpn., to comply with the condition 
that the bridge must be constructed 
for not more than $62,000,000. The 


Columbia Steel Co. has announced 
that if it is awarded the above con- 
tracts it will not only greatly enlarge 
its fabricating plant at Pittsburg, 
Cal., but will also build a wire draw- 
ing mill for the cables, the first on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Bridge Builders, Inc., with a bid 
of $4,495,854, was low on the East 
Bay substructure (contracts No. 4 
and No. 4A), which requires approxi- 
mately 1140 tons of reinforcing bars, 
165 tons of structural steel and 100 
tons of miscellaneous steel. Bridge 
Builders, Inc., which holds the con- 
tract on the Golden Gate bridge for 
the anchorages and approach span 
piers, is a corporation composed of 
seven different companies. 

The Transbay Construction Co. was 
low on the West Bay substructure 
(contract No. 2), which requires 1900 
tons of reinforcing bars, 150 tons of 
structural steel and 225 tons of tim- 
ber fastenings. The low bid on all 
contracts to date has been nearly $5; 
000,000 below the engineers’ esti- 
mates, so that it is quite possible that 
when all bids are in the bridge may 
be built for $50,000,000, or $12,000,- 
000 less than the amount underwrit- 
ten by the Federal Government. By 
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June it is hoped that 1600 men will 
be at work on the bridge or in the 
plants; this number will increase to 
9000 the second year, and to 12,300 
at the peak of construction. Only 
men who have resided in the district 
for at least one year will be employed 
on the bridge. 


A survey of pending steel tonnages 
shows that Federal buildings on the 
Pacific Coast on which bids have been 
taken or for which appropriations 
are available will require at least 
11,152 tons of structural steel and 
1030 tons of reinforcing bars. Post- 
offices, for which general contracts 
have been placed, but for which steel 
contracts have not been reported in- 
clude: San Jose, Cal., 330 tons rein- 
forcing bars; Visalia, Cal., 160 tons 
structural; Yuma, Ariz., 200 tons 
structural; San Diego, Cal., 492 tons 
structural. The general contract on 
the Federal Building at San Fran- 
cisco, involving 4000 tons of struc- 
tural steel and 700 tons of bars, has 
not yet been placed. Postoffices for 
which funds are available but for 
which bids have not been taken in- 
clude: Phoenix, Ariz., 800 tons struc- 
tural; Ventura, Cal., 100 tons struc- 
tural; Van Nuys, Cal., 100 tons struc- 


tural; San Pedro, Cal., 300 tons 
structural; Los Angeles, Federal 
building and _ postoffice, 8000 tons 


structural; Spokane, Wash., 1000 tons 
structural. The above items do not 
include tonnages in any buildings re- 
quiring less than 100 tons or a num- 
ber of contemplated postoffices on 
which estimates of steel tonnages are 
not available. 





New England Expects 
Foundry Melt to Expand 


OSTON, March 14.—Pig iron sales 

have been a little larger the past 
few days, but the aggregate tonnage 
involved was well below 500 tons. 
About 90 per cent of New England 
foundries closed as a result of the 
bank holiday. There are indications 
the melt will shortly begin to ex- 
pand owing to an influx of orders 
booked by large users of castings. 
Reports of new business by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
are especially gratifying. Pig iron 
stocks in yards of the largest melt- 
ers are ample for some time, but the 
small and medium-sized 
foundry has little iron on hand. 


average 


The unwillingness of a majority of 
small scrap dealers and manufactur- 
ing plants to accept checks the past 
week dried up what little activity 
there was in old material. The 
firmer price trend in Pennsylvania 
prices is not reflected here. The 
Spread between prices at Pittsburgh 
and New England shipping points is 
Widening. Dealers believe it will 
shortly be possible to ship material 
to Pennsylvania consuming points. 








New York Steel Trade Confident 
of Early Recovery From Slump 


Business Badly Hit During Holiday—Steel Companies Will Book 
Second Quarter Contracts at Present Prices 


EW YORK, March 14.—Steel 
N business in this area was bad- 
ly hit by the banking holiday, 
though a few companies report that 
their decline in tonnage was less than 
was expected. During the first two 
or three days of last week buying was 
almost at a standstill, but there was 
some revival late in the week, but not 
enough to make a satisfactory total. 


With the reopening of banks, fol- 
lowing the passage of emergency leg- 
islation, confidence has gained. It is 
expected that the volume of steel 
business will quickly recover the 
ground that has recently been lost. 
Interest is marked among both buyers 
and sellers as to the probable effect 
on prices of inflationary tendencies in 
currency. Although a strengthening 
of steel prices is a distinct possibility, 
no outright advances in the immediate 
future are looked for. Steel compa- 
nies are willing to book second quar- 
ter contracts at current prices and 
have thus informed some customers 
who have inquired for second quarter 
coverage. If a generally higher level 
of prices is to come, it is believed that 
raw materials, including pig iron and 
scrap, will be affected much sooner 
than finished steel. 


Pig lron 

Sentiment in this market has im- 
proved perceptibly. Though no im- 
mediate expansion in consumption is 
expected, buying interest is gaining 
on the impetus of constructive legis- 
lation and the return of many banks 
in this district to normal functioning. 
Interest in forward requirements is 
particularly improved. Two consum- 
ers here are considering purchases of 
round lots, and a melter outside the 
metropolitan area is reported to be 
in the market for 2000 tons for ex- 
tended delivery. Trading in the past 
week was naturally retarded by the 
bank holiday. Bookings for the week 
fell to only 500 tons from 900 tons in 
each of the two preceding periods. 
Prices show evidence of firming at 
recent nominal levels. 


Reinforcing Bars 

Fresh inquiry is still slow in ap- 
pearing. Activity is sustained, how- 
ever, by prospective lettings of a 
substantial aggregate tonnage of bars 
for road work in New Jersey. About 
150 tons will be required soon for two 
incinerators in New York. Awards 
during the past week included about 
1700 tons for Treasury Building 
vaults at Washington, and 268 tons 
for prison buildings at Woodbourne, 
N. Y. Stock lengths in normal quan- 
tities are posted at 1.50c. a lb., Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland or Buffalo, while cut 


lengths for shipment out of New York 
warehouse are quotable at a base of 
1.65¢c., Pittsburgh. Price concessions 
on major tonnages have not entirely 
disappeared, although efforts are be- 
ing made to stabilize the Pittsburgh 
base. 


Scrap 


With export loading dominating ac- 
tivity, very little confusion attended 
the cessation of bank operations last 
week. Brokers with large export or- 
ders for No. 1 and No. 2 steel are 
actively bidding for material. Accu- 
mulation of these grades at New York 
continues, while at Boston 7000 tons 
of No. 1 and rail steel are being gath- 
ered for early consignment to Japan. 
News that England has lifted her em- 
bargo on shipment of “war materials” 
to Japan has relieved the tension here. 
Despite recent talk concerning the 
purposes for which Japan is taking 
steel scrap, a leading factor here con- 
tends that much of American scrap 
trade with Japan is a natural out- 
growth of accumulated demand fol- 
lowing a two-year lull in steel opera- 
tions there. Recently, industry in 
Japan, it is pointed out, has been 
spurred principally by inflationary 
forces, and not by martial activities. 
With military operations waning in 
the Far East, it is contended, steel 
demand for industrial requirements 
will be sustained, with a concomitant 
demand .for American steel scrap. 





Cincinnati Trade Expects 


Firmer Pig lron Prices 


SS March 14.—Except 
for a purchase of 450 tons of 
Northern iron for shipment to a 
southern Ohio consumer the past 
week, fresh bookings of district fur- 
nace representatives were negligible. 
Total tonnage including this one pur- 
chase was about 600 tons. The bank- 
ing situation has become  subordi- 
nated, since the current demand has 
shown no reaction, consumers con- 
tinuing to purchase iron only for im- 
mediate needs. Prices on both 
Northern and Southern iron are un- 
changed, but talk of firmer quota- 
tions is heard. Shipments of pig 
iron are at about the February rate. 

Scarcity of scrap in the open mar- 
ket is tending to make prices firmer, 
and dealers expect any tonnage order 
to put prices at higher levels. Tem- 
porary restrictions on shipments be- 
cause of the banking holiday caused 
movement of scrap to decline the past 
week. Buying for local consumption 
was confined to small lots and few of 
them. 
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Cleveland Steel Business Cut 
By Automobile Plant Shutdowns 


Ingot Output Down to 17 Per Cent, Decline of Three Points— 
Banking Situation Still Restricting General Buying 


Q LEVELAND, March 14.—With 
( the shutting down of several! 

“ automobile plants in Michigan 
and the suspension of steel shipments 
to these plants, the demand for fin- 
ished steel has further declined, and 
this is being reflected in a reduction 
in schedules of northern Ohio mills 
and curtailment of operations by auto- 
mobile parts makers in. this territory. 
Orders from other sources for small 
lots are coming out in moderate 
volume, 


Ingot output in Cleveland has de- 
clined three points this week to 17 
per cent of capacity, the Otis com- 
pany having shut down the one fur- 
nace that it has been operating 
recently. 

Interest locally is still largely cen- 
tered in the banking situation, which 
has materially improved by the re- 
opening this week of several Cleve- 
land banks. However, two of the 
largest local banks are still operating 
under limited withdrawal restrictions, 
pending the formation of plans for 
reorganization. Consequently, little, 
if any, financial relief has been ex- 
tended to metal-working plants. How- 
ever, a few others that shut down 
when the bank holiday was declared 
have reopened in a limited way. 

No business is coming from the 
railroads and expected rail inquiries 
evidently have been deferred because 
of the banking situation. Consumer 
of steel and pig iron are showing con- 
siderable interest in second quarter 
contracts because they think that cur- 
rency inflation may lead to higher 
prices. Many inquiries for sheets, 
strip steel and bars have come out 
for the second quarter and quite a 
few consumers will be glad to place 
blanket orders for more extended de- 
liveries at current prices, although 
producers will not make commitments 
beyond the quarter. 

Present prices of 1.45c., Pittsburgh, 
for hot-rolled strip, 1.80c., Cleveland, 
for cold-rolled strip, and 2.45c. to 
2.65c. for alloy steel bars have been 
reaffirmed for the coming quarter, and 
some sheet and strip tonnage has been 
taken for that delivery. While the 
price of merchant steel bars for the 
coming quarter has not been for- 
mally announced, some business has 
been taken at the current 1.65c., 
Cleveland, price, which is being re- 
established. Plates and shapes prob- 
ably will be reaffirmed at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Pig Iron 


More inquiry has come out in the 
past few days than during any week 
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for several months. Some consumers 
feel that the issuance of new cur- 
rency will cause a mild inflation with 
a possible price advance and that it 
is a good time to buy pig iron for 
future requirements. A Muncie, Ind., 
melter is inquiring for 1500 tons of 
malleable iron, another’ Indiana 
melter for 2000 tons, an Ohio con- 
sumer for 1000 tons and a Pennsyl- 
vania foundry for 2300 tons, the last 
three inquiries being for foundry 
iron. One inquiry is for’ the 
remainder of the year and one for 
delivery through the third quarter. 
Some producers seem inclined to sell 
through the third quarter at ruling 
prices but not for more extended de- 
livery. Shipments declined about 10 
per cent the past week, evidently be- 
cause of the banking situation. 


Iron Ore 


Dock shipments in February de- 
clined to 26,239 tons from 31,144 tons 
in January. February shipments 
last year were 42,964 tons. The dock 
balance March 1 was 5,105,339 tons, 
compared with 5,767,060 tons on the 
same date a year ago. 


Strip 


Some of the producers have re- 
affirmed for the second quarter the 
ruling price of 1.45c., Pittsburgh, for 
hot-rolled strip and the present mini- 
mums of 1.80c., Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, for cold-rolled strip and 2.55c 
for fender stock. Shipments to some 
of the leading consumers in the auto- 
motive field are still entirely sus- 
pended and very little new business 
is being placed. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Activity in the building field is lim- 
ited to private work requiring small 
lots of structural steel. The date for 
Ohio bridge awards, which were held 
up by the closing of banks, has not 
been set. The pending jobs will re- 
quire 200 tons of reinforcing bars and 
a quantity of structural steel. De- 
mand for merchant bars is limited to 
small lots from miscellaneous sources. 


Sheets 


Orders from the automobile com- 
panies are quite generally suspended, 
and shipments to that industry dur- 
ing the past week were very light. 
Little improvement is looked for until 
some of the automobile plants that 
are now shut down resume opera- 
tions. However, with the improve- 
ment in the banking situation a better 
volume of miscellaneous orders is 


looked for this week. Most producers 
have adopted the new prices and size 
and gage extras. Producers are not 
disposed to make large commitments 
for extended shipments at present 
prices, as they see a possibility of 
higher prices later in the year. The 
Cleveland post office will require 100 
tons of full finished sheets, for which 
an inquiry is pending. 


Warehouse Business 


Warehouses on Monday revised 
prices on cold-finished bars by elimi- 
nating the 50c. per 100 lb. extra for 
flats and squares, thus following the 
mill practice of quoting the same 
price for all shapes. 


Scrap 


A Youngstown district consumer 
bought a moderate tonnage of heavy 
melting steel during the week but is 
not taking shipments. With the im- 
provement in the banking situation, 
some local activity is expected this 
week, which may clarify the price 
situation. While quotations are un- 
changed, dealers look for a firmer 
market and are not inclined to sell 
much scrap at ruling prices. 


Birmingham Business Loss 


Less Than Expected 


l IRMINGHAM, March  14.—Al- 

though there were substantial re- 
ductions in shipments and bookings 
for pig iron and steel last week be- 
cause of the banking holiday, the ef- 
fects were not as drastic as might 
have been expected. In the face of 
adverse conditions, some foundries 
maintained their customary schedules 
and called for their customary ton- 
nage. Practically all operations, how- 
ever, were based on business already 
booked and in the process of manu- 
facture. New business was small, but 
toward the end of the week was 
slightly better. Several pipe lettings 
were postponed last week, as bidders 
were unable to post certified checks. 
No changes have occurred in pig iron 
quotations or furnace operations. The 
base price for the Southern market 
stands at $11. Two furnaces are in 
blast. 


Steel 


The steel market experienced the 
same pressure as that on pig iron. 
Manufacturers and fabricators, with 
work on hand, continued to take 
needed material, but there was 4 
searcity of new tonnage. Mill and 
open-hearth operations of the two 
steel producers in this district were 
about the same last week as during 
the preceding week, and not much 
change is indicated for the current 
week. Five open-hearths are active, 
but all may not be continued through 
the entire week. 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 


Lettings Again Decline—New Projects in Good Volume 


A” odes of 6600 tons the past week were mostly for public work and 
[ included no tonnage of large size. A State bridge at Owego, N. Y., 


requires 1230 tons and a mill building at 


Detroit will take 1200 tons. 


New projects of 22,600 tons compare with 1600 tons last week and 7450 


tons two weeks ago. 


The largest inquiries are 8000 tons for a Federal 


building at Los Angeles and 6000 tons for radio towers for the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Washington. 
follow: 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Oxford, Mass., 125 tons, State bridge, to 
Boston Bridge Works, Inc. 


Revere, Mass., 100 tons, State bridge, to 
joston Bridge Works, Inc. 


Yeadon, Pa., 300 tons, school, to Robinson 
Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 


Mahanoy City, Pa., 100 tons, high school, 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 





Philadelphia, 240 tons, factory for Collins 
& Aikman, to Belmont Iron Works. 


Fernwood, Pa., 300 tons, high school, to 
Robinson Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 


Harrison, N. J., 360 tons, building for Na- 


tional Oil Products Co., to Harris Structural 


Steel Cx 


Owego, N. Y., 1230 tons, State bridge No. 
1A, to American Bridge Co. 


Washington, 560 tons, vaults for United 
States Treasury, to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. 


Washington, 330 tons, Phelps Trade School, 
Dietrich Brothers. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Negley. Ohio, 870 tons, viaduct for Mon- 


tour Railroad, to McClintie-Marshall Corpn. 


Detroit, 1200 tons, mill building for Naugle 


& Townsend, Inc.. to R. C. Mahon Co. 


State of Nebraska, $25 tons, bridges, to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


WESTERN STATES 


State of California, 530 tons, San Diego 
River bridge, to Consolidated Steel Corpn. 


NEW STRUCTURAL STEEL PROJECTS 
NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 
Schenectady, N. Y., 150 tons, post office. 


Milfurd, N. J., 800 tons, State highway; 
bridge; bids this week. 


Washington, 6000 tons, radio towers for 
Department of Commerce. 


The SOUTH 


Jacksonville, Fla., 535 tons, North Main 


e . ; 
Street State viaduct. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Rock Island Railroad, 300 tons, change in 
bridge across Illinois waterway. 


Winneconne, Wis., 500 tons, Wolf River 
bridge with one 70-ft. draw span; bids about 


May 1 


Duluth, Minn., 250 tons, hospital; bids to 
de taken March 21. 


WESTERN STATES 


Alameda, Cal., 1000 tons, buildings at Ben- 
ton Fie Id. 

Los Angeles, 200 tons, chemistry building 
for University of California: bids under ad- 
visement. 


Los Angeles, 8000 tons, Federal building 
and post office. 


Van Nuys, Cal., 100 tons, post office. 
San Pedro, Cal., 300 tons, post office. 
Arcadia, Cal., 900 tons, grandstand. 


Hyperion, Cal., 125 tons, pier. 


Plate lettings total 3200 tons. 


Awards 







Spokane, Wash., 1000 tons, post office; bid 
soon. 


Oakland, Cal., 1000 tons, bridge at Twenty- 
third Avenue. 


San Francisco, 1500 tons, -County jail; bids 


March 29. 
HAWAII 





+ 


Pearl Harbor, 150 tons, extension to store 
house, bids April 5. 


FABRICATED PLATE 
AWARDS 


Wanakah, N. Y., 100 tons, 250,000-¢al. ele- 
vated tank, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee 
Co. 


Clewiston, Fla., 250 tons, 2,000,000-cal. tank 
for Dunbar Molasses Co., to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works. 


Milwaukee, 200 tons, Pabst Brewing Co., t 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. and the Heil Co 
additional 300 tons to be placed later 


Los Angeles, County, Cal., 400 tons, tw 
500-hp. boilers, to Consolidated Steel Corpn 


San Francisco, 250 tons, Irvington tunnel, 
to American Concrete & Steel Pipe Co 


San Diego, Cal., 2000 tons, floating drydock 
for United States Navy, to Dravo Contracting 
Co. 


NEW PROJECTS 


Philadelphia, 100 tons, caissons for Nava! 
hospital; revised from 300 tons. 


Denver, 2000 tons of steel pipe: bids 
opened March 15. 


Los Angeles, 400 tons, 24- to 30-in. welded 
steel pipe; bids under advisement. 





Cast Iron Pipe 


Cincinnati. 2009 tons, United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., low bidder. 


Bethel, Ohio, will require six miles of 2- to 
8-in. pipe, 10,000-gal. elevated steel storage 
tank and a pumping station for a new water- 
works system. A loan of $35,000 has been 
approved by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corpn. 


Kansas City, Mo., let contracts for about 
21,600 ft. of 20-in. centrifugal pipe to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., and American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 


Los Angeles has awarded 3323 tons of 8-in., 
class 250, to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., and United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Red Bluff, Cal., has taken bids on 197 tons 
of 12-in. Pipe. 





Reinforcing Steel 


Awards 5950 Tons—New Projects 
500 Tons 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 100 tons, State ad- 
ministration building, to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Ine. 


Woodbourne, N. Y., 268 tons, prison, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 


Washington, 1700 tons, Treasury Building 
vaults, to Kalman Steel Corpn. 





Philadelphia, 900 tons, Naval hospital, to 
Concrete Steel Co. 


Lancaster, Pa., 800 tons, sewage disposal 
plant, to Edwards Steel Co., Columbia, Pa. 


Lexington, Ky., 1100 tons, United States 
Narcotic Hospital to Knoxville Iron Co. 


State of Illinois, 275 tons, road work; 100 
tons to Calumet Steel Co., 175 tons to vari- 


ous bidders. 


Denver, 380 tons, Boulder Canyon project, 
to Pacific Coast Steel Corpn. 


Knights Landing, Cal., 112 tons, bascule 
bridge, to Pacific Coast Steel Corpn. 


Panama Canal, 288 tons, specification 2827, 
to Gulf States Steel Co. 


NEW REINFORCING BAR PROJECTS 


New York, 150 tons, two incinerators. 





Los Angeles County, Cal., 100 tons, bridge 
at Second Street over San Gabriel River; bids 
April 20. 


Taft, Cal., 150 tons, mausoleum; bids March 
17. 
Oakland, Cal., 100 tons, bridge at Twenty- 
third Avenue. 








Pipe Lines 


Newton, N. J., asks bids until March 21 for 
8676 ft. of corrugated copper-bearing pure 
iron culvert pipe, 10 to 34-in. diameter, 8-ft. 


lengths 


Henson Gas Co., Huntington, W. Va., plans 
extensions in natural gas steel pipe lines. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
has let contract to Kelly-Dempsey Engineering 
Co., Hunt Building, Tulsa, Okla., for 8-in. 
crude oil steel pipe line from Oklahoma City 
to Cushing, Okla., about 200 miles, for crude 


oil service. 


Texas Pipe Line Co., Houston, Tex., has ac- 
quired Coasta] Pipe Line Co., Corpus Christi, 
Tex., operating steel pipe line from Saxet, 
Tex., oil field to Corpus Christi, and will make 
connections with system for crude oil service. 


Clark Pipe Line Co., Oklahoma City, is con- 
sidering 8-in. crude oil pipe line for supply 
from point near Oklahoma City to Kendrick, 
Okla., to cost over $125,000. 





Freight Surcharges To Be 
Continued to Sept. 30 


WASHINGTON, March 14. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a decision announced yesterday 
granted permission to the railroads 
to continue collecting the present 
emergency freight rate surcharges 
until Sept. 30, 1933. They were to 
have expired on March 31. 

The commission, however, made 
two exceptions in its order. It de- 
clared that the surcharge on non- 
ferrous ores and concentrates must 
not be continued after March 31, and 
that more than one charge of 6c. a 
ton in connection with the trans- 
shipment of Lake cargo coal from the 
yriginating mine to the ultimate des- 
tination would not be permitted after 
the same date. Under the present 
arrangement the railroads have 
applied the coal surcharge both on 
shipments from the mines to the 
Lakes and again on the trans-ship- 
ments beyond. 


The decision of the commission on 
the continuance of the freight rate 
surcharges was not unanimous. Vig- 
orously dissenting opinions were 
entered by Commissioners Eastman, 
McManamy, Porter and Tape. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals Unite 


in Broad Price Advance 


Copper Rises 34c. a Lb.; Lead and Zinc up $7 a Ton; 
Tin Higher on Strong Sterling Exchange 





New York, March 14—Spurred to 
a brisk pace by recent favorable de- 
velopments, the domestic copper mar- 
ket last week scored its most definite 
advance since October. Electrolytic on 
Thursday sold at 5.50c. a lb., delivered 
Connecticut, and a secondary advance 
on Saturday brought it to 5.75c. A 
satisfactory volume of buying was ex- 
perienced on the rise, with require- 
ments spread evenly through April. 
Though some buying undoubtedly 
represented covering against further 
price advances, most of it was for 
actual needs. Shipping _ releases 
against standing orders have been 
freer, indicating a slight pick-up in 
consumption. Primary producers are 
still holding at 6.25c., Connecticut, and, 
according to present indications, will 
not budge from that position, believ- 
ing that higher values for copper are 
in the offing. For the greater part of 
the week, dealings abroad were based 
on sterling and francs. With resump- 
tion of sterling exchange quotations 
yesterday, the dollar price on the 
Continent ranged from 5.37%c. to 
5.50c., ¢.i.f. usual ports. European 
buyers have been covering rather free- 
ly the past week. Lake copper has en- 
joyed a substantial advance to 5.75c., 
delivered New York. 


Tin 

This market was largely a nominal 
affair last week. Offerings in that 
period were on a currency basis, with 
sellers asking stiff premiums in the 
absence of sterling exchange. On 
March 8, 9 and 10 spot Straits was 
nominally quoted at 25.50c., but few 
buyers sought to cover at that level. 
Sales volume for the week was conse- 
quently pretty thin. With sterling 
quotations reinstated yesterday, the 
New York price for spot Straits was 
established at 24c. a lb. A sizable 
demand that had been accumulating 
during the bank closures was re- 
leased, and bookings of nearby tin 
were in good volume. Buying inter- 
est narrowed today, when spot 
Straits advanced to 24.12%c. on a 
rise in sterling to $3.45. With tin 
consumption on the whole reflecting 
diminishing tendencies, further 
trends in tin prices will probably 
hinge chiefly on the action of ster- 
ling. Good gains were made in the 
London market during the week. 
London postings this morning were 
£149 5s. a ton for spot standard, 
£149 17s. 6d. for future standard, 
and £155 for spot Straits. The Singa- 
pore also reached higher ground, ad- 








The Week’s Prices. Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
March 8 March 9 March10 Marchil March13 March 14 


Electrolytic copper, N. Y.*.. 5.00 
Lake copper, New York.. 5.25 
eeraites tin, @pot, N. Y...... 25.50 
Zinc, East St. Louis........ 2.80 
zinc, New York ........ 3.17 
ee eer eee 3.12% 


Lead, New York 3.2 


_*Refinery quotations price 4c. higher 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 22.90c. a Ihb., 





2 5.50 5.50 5.50 


2 5.5 
5.50 5.75 5.75 5.75 
25.50 aim 24.00 24.12% 
3.00 3.12% 3.15 3.20 
3.37 3.49% 3.52 3.57 

) 3.22% 3.22% 3.22% 3.22% 
3.35 3.35 5.35 3.¢ 


delivered in Connecticut 


delivered 


Nickel electrolytic cathode, 35c. a Ib., delivered; shot and ingot, 36c. a lb., delivered. 


Antimony, 6 25¢. a lb., New York. 


grass ingots, Sv-0-0-5, 6.00c. 


From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 


Tin, Straite pig......< 26.00c. to 27.00e 
I hc ich & 0<6 Sad ata 28.00c. to 30.00c. 
Copper, Ss a ee tia Mine « 7.50c. to 8.50e 
Copper, electrolytic.... 7.25eto 8.25c 


Copper, casting........ 


7.00c.to 8.00e 
*Copper sheets, hot- 





NE, a ied us wre ern nk 13.62%ec 
*High brass sheets. 11.00¢e. 
*Seamles brass tubes 13.25c 
*Seamless copper tubes 12.37%ec 
*Brass rods......... 8.50¢. 
Zine, slabs ’ 5 1.37%ec.to 4.87%ec 
Zinc sheets (No. 9), 4 : 

Ea eee 9.2 to 9.50« 
Lead, American pig.... 3.75c.to 4.25< 
SUE, GUN so cov i moe ac 5.2 to 6.25c. 
Lead, sheets ae See 7.00¢e 
Antimony, Asiatic.... 8.00c. to 9.00c. 
Alum virgin, 99 per 

OCONT MIMS, ..cccee 23.30c 
Alum. No. 1 for remelt- 

ing, 98 to 99 per cent 16.00e. 
Solder, % and %..... 15.50c. to 16.50c. 
Babbitt metal com- 

mercial grade...... 21.00c. to 32.00c 


*These prices are also for delivery 
from Chicago and Cleveland warehouses. 


From Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb. 


aU; MORNE. WM a skis pin 80 New ode 28.25c. 
3 RR ee ee eee 30.25¢ 
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a lb., New York and Philadelphia. 


7.00c. 


copper, Lake 


( . ‘ 

Copper, clectrolytic.......0s«sees 7.00c 
Ce, CRONE oa we wb bes wes a ewe 6.75c¢. 
Zinc, silab..... ie ee ae 25e.to 4.50c. 
Lead, American pig ..4.00c.to 4.50c. 
Lead, bar. sas Wi te Si i. SAT sin Seca a Sos 
AMCIMMONY, ABIACIC .cscccsecsecs 8.50c. 


Babbitt metal, medium grade... .16.50c. 
Babbitt metal, high grade.... 32.00c. 
Border, 56 BUG 56 cstswvacecescvs 17.50¢ 


Old Metals, Per Lb., New York 


Buying prices are paid by dealers for 
iscellaneous lots from smaller accumu- 
lators, and selling prices are those charg- 
ed to consumers after the metal has been 
prepared for their uses. (All prices are 
nominal, ) 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 
suving Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, hvy. crucible. 4.00e. 4.625c, 
Copper, hvy. and wire 3.75c 1.50c. 
Copper, light and bot- 

De tess eum was @ es 2.75c. 3.75¢ 
BYGSs, ROAVIs 60 cioes 1.750c. 2.375¢ 
lis 7  . | Sees 1.50c. 2.00¢ 
Hvy. machine com- 

POMEEIOR: 505 inwannes 2.75¢ 3.2 5¢ 
No. 1 yel. brass turn- 

SN FH iviccuGatete ns - 8.26e. 2.75c. 
No 1 red brass o1 

compos. turnings... 2.50c. 3.00c. 
Teme, ROOVs.cs vec» 2.375c. 2.75¢. 
a One a ee 1.50e. 1.75c. 
Cast aluminum...... 3.75c. 5.00e. 
Sheet aluminum...... 8.00c. 9.75e. 





vancing nearly £4 for the week to 


£154. United Kingdom warehouse 
stocks fell 111 tons last week to 28, 
160 tons. 


Lead 


On one of the broadest buying 
movements that has been experienced 
in more than a year the price of lead 
swung upward last week for a net 
gain of $7 a ton. Though buying had 
subsided somewhat at the outset of 
the current week, the market is strong 
at 3.22%c. a lb., St. Louis, and 3.35c., 
New York. Most encouraging to the 
trade was the diversified character of 
demand over the past week, with prac- 
tically all lead-consuming lines par- 
ticipating. Replenishment of supplies 
that ordinarily should have taken 
place in the past two months ac- 
counted largely for the sudden flood 
of buying. Covering was divided even- 
ly between March and April. A fair 
amount of inquiry for April is still 
in evidence, so that a moderate volume 
of business for the remainder of 
March is not improbable. 

Zinc 

Sharp curtailment of ore output 
and shipments in the Joplin district 
created a rather stringent situation 
with respect to prime Western zinc. 
Smelters were generally reluctant to 
offer metal because of their inability 
to obtain ore at equitable prices. As 
a result, zinc prices throughout the 
week were not clearly definable. 
Values, however, in the absence of 
selling pressure and in concert with 
advances in other metals rose $7 a ton 
to the current level of 3.20c. a Ib., 
East St. Louis, or 3.57c., New York. 
Buying interest cannot be said to 
match that in copper and lead, and 
little business was transacted during 
the week. Only a fair demand for 
April metal is in evidence. 





British Pig lron and 
Steel Output Gains 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 14. (By 
Cable)—Output of pig iron and steel 
in the United Kingdom in February 
gained over that of January. The pig 
iron total was 270,800 tons, or about 
9671 tons a day against 9207 tons 
daily in January. Output of steel 
ingots was 482,700 tons, which was 
considerably above the January total, 
not considering the fact that Janu- 
ary was a longer month. 

Monthly totals for 1932 and 1933 
follow: 





1932 Pig Lron Steel Ingots 
GBR. de anne 332,400 $29,700 
ee eee 318,100 480,600 
ee 335,600 462,800 
ATU scevcs 316,900 435,000 
me wags vue 315,300 $16,900 
meee. haen es $11,400 459,300 
wa sinless 292,600 430,300 
BM. «ccevus 259,400 361,501 
Sept Pare ae 260,400 430,300 
le no kad wae 275,600 438,000 
DO. sine gerne 267,700 473,800 
DO web eieare 284,500 430,400 

3,569,900 5,247,400 

1933 
MME? a ide-% eine 286.600 444,400 
WRG ax eaalein's 270,800 482,700 
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Massillon « 


Alloy Quat 


8.A4.E. 
Series 
Numbers 
2000 (%% 
2100 (1%4¢ 
2300 (3% ‘ 
2300 (5% 
3100 Nick 
3200 Nick: 
3300 Nick 
3400 Nick 
4100 Chro 
to 0 
1100 Chro 
to ( 
4600 Nick 
0.31 
2.01 
5100 Chre 


5100 Chre 
6100 Chre 
4100 Chre 
Ste 

9250 Sili 
Ste 

Ro 
Chromiur 
Carbon \ 
Above | 
forging q 
irawn ba 
ard clas 
steel bar: 
10 x 10 | 
net price 
Billets 
bar base 
In. or o 
with sec 
less than 
tional ar 


Bars, f.0 
Bars, f.0 
Bars, Cl 
Bars, Br 
Bars, De 
Bars, e 
Shafting 


* In ¢ 






ying 
need 


net 
had 


‘air 
till 


of 


put 
‘ict 
ion 
ne. 
to 
ity 
As 
the 
dle. 
of 
ith 


b., 


BARS, PLATES, SHAPES 
Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 
ll — ~ doe. 
ob, Pittsburgh mill ..++-++eeeees 

zo Chicago .....++ ° --1.70¢. 
Del’d Philadelphia .. -1.9le, 
Del’d New YOrK «.--seeceeeeveeeens 1.95c, 
Del’'d Detroit ...+.esereeeeeerenees 1.80c. 
Fob. Cleveland .....+++ cocccceccedeeete 
Pod. Lackawanna ....++sesseeeeees 1.70c. 
Pob. Birmingham .....+s++++eeees 1.75¢, 
CAL, Pacific POTtS ...+eeeeeeeveeues 2.10¢. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
(as quoted by distributors) 


P’gh mills, 40, 50, 60-ft.....1.40c 
i Birmingham, mill lengths... .1.65¢c. 
Fob. Cleveland .....seeeeeseeeees 1.40c, 


Rail Steel 
Fob. mills, east of Chicago dist...1.30c. 
Fob, Chicago Heights mills ...... 1.50c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.0.b. Chicago ....... 1.60c, 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills ..... 2.75c. 


Common iron, del’d Philadelphia ..1.86c. 
Common iron, del'd New York. seen e].90e, 


Tank Plates 


Base per Lb. 
1.60c. 





Fob. Pittsburgh mill 

Fob. Chicago .....+++. socks 
Fob. Birmingham .........seeeee. 1.75¢e. 
Del’d Cleveland ........sseseeees 1.8 

Del'd Philadelphia -1.5635¢. to 1.7185. 
F.o.b. Coatesville ......0. 1.45c. to 1.60¢. 
F.o.b. Sparrows Point ... 543 45c. to 1.60c. 
Del’d New York ....... 1.648c. to 1. vor 
GLe Pacific parts .cccccccccscccce 00c. 


Wrought iron plates, f.o.b. P’gh .. "S00 
Structural Shapes 


Base per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill .......eeeeees 1.60¢. 
Pe CED -ccocceviceusceateues 1.70¢, 


P.o.b. Birmingham 
P.o.b, Lackawanna 
P.o.b. Bethlehem 





Del Ghovelamd .ccccccccccccsces 1.8035¢. 
Del’d Philadelphia ..........e... 1.7495¢. 
BO Pra 1.86775¢. 
C.L.f. Pacific ports (standard) ...... 2.10c. 


C.Lf. Pacifie ports (wide flange) ...2.20c. 


Steel Sheet Piling. 
Base per Lb. 





Ti ENO. cnvvaccneccssoces 1.90c. 
Pam See GE tccucanwaancats 2.05¢. 
es ED |. cxacnceecanssccteeas .2.00¢. 
Alloy Steel Bars 

(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Massillon or Canton.) 
Alloy Quantity Bar Base, 
er 2.45¢. to 2.65¢. per Lb. 
8.A.E Alloy 
Series ; Differential 
Numbers er 
2000 (4% Nickel) ........... . ° oe 
2100 (1% Ey cccadudueeen 0.55 
2300 (3 Nickel) .. ee ccoe LO 
2500 DEE Aetucbshecuen 2.25 
3100 Nic kel Chromium ......... 0.55 
3200 Nickel Chromium .......... 1.35 
8300 Nickel Chromium .......... 3.80 
8400 Nickel Chromium ......... 3.20 
100 Chromium Molybdenum (0.16 

to 0.25 Molybdenum) ...... 0.50 
1100 Con mium Molybdenum (0.25 

» 0.40 Molybd lenum) .... 0.70 


4600 Ni. kel Molybdenum (0.20 to 

0.30 Molybi lenum, 1.50 to 
Se 2.00 Nic Dai ae Rae ee LS 
1100 Chrom! a "Bites 1 (0 60 to 
> 0.90 Chromium) .... 
5100 Chromiun Steel (0.80 to 
e 1.10 Chromium) .......... 0.45 
100 Chromium Spring Steel .... 0.20 
6100 Chromium Vanadium Bar .. 1.20 
4100 Chromium Vanadium Spring 





~ PS eee som 0.95 
9250 Silicon Manganese Spring 
Reem on 0.25 
e Roupds and s& qué ares . 0.50 
hromium Nickel Vanadium 1.50 
Carbon Vanad MW -icctucoakucuna 0.95 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
preing quality. The differential for cold- 
awn bars is %c. a Ib. higher, with stand- 
ard classification for cold-finished alloy 








10x10} DP For billets 4 x 4 to 
a age wie price for a gross ton is the 
Billets for bars of the same analysts 
b = under 4 x 4 in. carry the steel 
og ase. Slabs with a section area of 16 
With woret, Carry the billet price. Slabs 
le » ene il area of less than 16 in. oF 
(oss than 2% in. thick, regardless of sec- 
fonal area, take the bar price 


Cold Finished Bars* 


lar 

a 8, f.ob. Pittsburgh Oe ckdeis 1.70¢. 
ars, fob. Chicago ..... 1.75¢ 
Bars, Cleveland ET eared 1.75e. 
Bars. Buffal eeibd ome tee 1.75¢. 
Bars Detroit exe ioe eee 
or eastern Michigan .......se0e 1.95¢. 
lafting, ground, f.o.b mill, 


we in. 
1-3/16 to 1% in 
1-9/16 to 1% tn 
1-15/16 to 2% in 
2-15/16 to6 tn. 


8 of 10,090 to 19,999 1 


nonrerw 
w 
a 
Q 


a 


*In quantiti 


Ss 





Prices of Finished and Semi-Finished Steel, 


Coke, Coal, Cast Iron Pipe 


SHEETS, STRIP, TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 


Sheets 

Hot-Rolled 
No. 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh .......... 1.40¢, 
No. 10, f.0.b. Chicago mill ........ 1.50¢. 
No. 10, del’d Philadelphia ........ 1.71lc, 
No. 10, f.0.b. Birmingham ........ 1.55e. 


No. 10, c.i.f. Pacific Coast ports ..2.17%c. 


Hot-Rolled Annealed 


ih Oe, NS. 5. cs cnctinndiabes 1.55¢. 
No. 10, Chicago mills ° 





No. 10, Birmingham .. ° 
No. 10, Pacific Coast port eeewes 2. av 
No. 10, wrought iron, Pittsburgh ...3.60c. 


Hot-Rolled Annealed 


No. 24, f.0.b, Pittsburgh .......... 2.00c. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Chicago mills ........ 2.10. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia ........ 2.31e. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham ........ 2. 15¢. 


No. 24, c.1.f. Pacific Coast ports abl ° 85c. 
No. 24, wrought iron, Pittsburgh ...4.30c. 


Heavy Cold-Rolled 


No. 10 gage, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ..... 1.90¢. 
No. 10 gage, f.o.b. Chicago mills...2.00c. 
No. 10 gage, del’d Philadelphia ...2.2lc. 


Light Cold-Rolled 


No. 20 gage, f.o.b. Pittsburgh .....2.30c. 
No. 20 gage, f.o.b. Chicago mills . .2.40c. 
No. 20 gage, del’d Philadelphia ...2.6lc. 

Note: Automobile body stock and steel 
furniture sheets to be quoted henceforth on 
cold-rolled sheet base prices, with extras 
for drawing quality. 


Galvanized Sheets 


No, 24 f.o.b. Pittsburgh .......... 2. 60¢e. 
No. 24 f.0.b. Chicago mills ........2 . 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia ........ .f 
No. 24 f.0.b. Birmingham ....... 
No. 24, c.f. Pacific Coast ports, 
3.25¢. to 3.50¢ 
No. 24, wrought iron, Pittshurgh.. .4.95¢ 





Long Ternes 


No. 24, unassorted, 8-Ib. erates, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh .........2.75¢ 


Vitreous Enameling Stock 
No. 10, f.0.b, Pittsburgh ..2.40c. to 2.50c. 
No. 20, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ..2.90c. to 3.00c 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


No. 28, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ..........2.30¢. 
No. 28, Chicago mill ........0+.+++ :2.40¢. 
Tin Plate 


Base per Boz 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. sings district 
,, mill cvecedctarieeee 


Terne Plate 


(P.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 


D-: COORG EE vc cccctesdcvccune $9.50 
15-ID. coating F.C. ..ccccscccccsese 12.00 
2e-. Coating 1.0. cccecccccces . 18.00 
See, GE LEE: | pcennccnccuceses 14.10 
Be-. GORD EG, cccvsoccesceces 14.90 
40-Ib. coating 1.C. ......-+eeee00e- 16.70 


Hot-Rolled Hoops, Bands, Strips and 
Flats under % In. 

Base per Lb 

All widths up to 24 in., Pittsburgh ..1.45¢ 
All widths up to 24 in., 

Co Pere 1.45¢. to 1.55¢ 

Cooperage stock, Pp gh ...1.55¢. to 1.60¢ 

Cooperage stock, Chicago ..1.65c. to 1.70c 


Cold-Rolled Strips 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh .......0. 1.80¢. to 2.00¢ 
F.o.b. Cleveland .......... 1.80¢. to 2.00¢ 
pg BO eee 2.20c. to 2.30¢ 
F.o.b. Worcester .. . «2.00. to 2.10¢ 
Fender stock, No. 20 gage, Pitts- 

burgh or Cleveland..... 2.55¢. to 2.65 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Carload lots, f.o.b, Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land. ) 

Extras of 10c. a 100 Ib. on mixed and 
joint carloads, 20c. on pool carloads and 
30c. on less than carloads are applied on 
all merchant wire products In carloads 
and mixed carloads a discount of 10 per 
cent on extras fs allowed 


To Manufacturing Trade 
DME WED. vc es cbtctnsseeseceseee 2.100. 
Spring wire 
To Jobbing Trade 


Base per aoe 
Standard wire nails $1.85 
Smooth coated nails ... 





Galvanized nails 3.3 

Base per 18 Lb. 
Smooth annealed wire ........ - $2.25 
Smooth galvanized wire ............ 2.60 
PONENOE GROGEES 6 on ccvncsccccesecce 2.55 
Galvanized staples ......cccecseess 2.80 
Barbed wire, galvanized ...... 2 35 





Woven wire fence No. 9 gage, base 
column, per met LOM.........seeee $50.00 


Chicago and Anderson, Ind., mill prices 
are $1 a ton over Pittsburgh base; Duluth, 
Minn., and Worcester, Mass., mill $2 a 
ton over Pittsburgh, and Birmingham mill 
$3 a ton over Pittsburgh. 


STEEL AND WROUGHT PIPE 
AND TUBING 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
District and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Wrought Iron 
Inches Black Galy. | Inches Black Galv. 
YB seneeee 51% 28% |% ... +95 +142% 
4%&% +5 +29% 


Ye scccccs 62 49% |% ... 28 10% 

TE sccocns 65% 55 % ... 83 16% 

1to3.... 67% 57 1&1% 36 20% 
t% 40 23 


iui. @° a 


Lap Weld 
6 50% [2 ....6.- 26 12% 
2% to 6.. 64% 54 2% to 3% 33 18% 
Tands.. 62 51 4two6...35 32 
9 and 10 60 49 Tands..34 21% 
11 and 12.59 48 9to 12..31 16% 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


M ceasinue 48 83 % ...417 +49% 
% to % .. 58% 38% | % & %+7 +41 
, epibandtee: 59 49%] & <n” oe 


We sao. 63% 54 % ....38 17% 
1 to 1%.. 65% 56 |1 to 2.. 39 23 


Lap Weld, eztra strong, plain ends 


SB aescecus 59 49% 12 ...... 34 «18% 
2% to 4.. 62% 53 2% to4..39 25 
4% to 6.. 62 52% 14% to 6..388 24 
7 to 8.... 58 47 7 &8...36 22 
9 and 10. 51% 40% |9 to 12..26 18% 
11 and 12 50% 39% 


Discounts on steel and wrought iron pipe 
are net and not subject to any points or 
preferentials. 


Note—Chicago district mills have a base 
two points less than the above discounts. 
Chicago delivered base is 2% points less 
Freight is figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, 
Ohio, and Chicago district mills, the bill- 
ing being from the point producing the 
lowest price to destination 


Boiler Tubes 

Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Steel Charcoal Iron 
2 in. and 2% 2% B. ccceves 1 
Te Scaaneecw 88 1% in : 8 
2% in.—2% in. 46 2 in. —2% fr 1 
BUR. wacqudace 5 2% in.—2% in. 1 

8% in—% In 54 8 in oF 

G WM ccccedese 7 3% in. to 8% 
4% in. to 6 in. 46 a Se 
4 in . 20 
4% in “ 21 


On lots of a carload or more, the above 
base discounts are subject to a preferential 
of two fives on steel and of 10 per cent on 
charcoal iron tubes Smaller quantities 
are subject to the following modifications 
from the base discounts: 

Lap welded Steel—Under 10.000 Ib., 6 
points under base and one five: 10.000 Ib 
to carload, 4 points under base and two 
fives Charoal Iron—Under 10.000 Ib 2 
points under base; 10,000 Ib. to carload 
base and one five 


Standard Commercial Seamless Botler 


Tubes 
Cold-Drawn 
1 in - 61 8 in 4h 
1% to 1% In.. 53 8% to 3% In. 48 
1% in ee: 4 ‘in - 51 
2 to 2% in.... 32 i%, 5 and 6 
2% to 2% In.. 40 in P 40 


Hot Rolled 


2 and 2% in... 38 8% to 3% in.. 54 

2% and 2% In. 4 Mm , 57 

waves 52 4%. 5 and 6 
in . 46 


Beyond the above base discounts a prefer- 
ential discount of 5 per cent is allowed on 
carload lots On less than carloads to 
10.000 Ib. base discounts are reduced 4 
points with 5 per cent preferential; on less 
than 10,000 Ib., base discounts are reduced 
6 points with no preferential. No extra for 
lengths up to and including 24 ft Sizes 
smaller than 1 in. in lighter than standard 
gages take the mechanical tube list and 
discounts Intermediate sizes and gages 
not listed take price of next larger out- 
side diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Off List 

Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30% base (carloads) 55 

Carbon, 0.30% to 40% base.... ee 

Plus differential for lengths over 18 ft 

and for commercial exact lengths. Ware- 

house discounts on small lots are less than 
the sbove 





RAILS AND TRACK SUPPLIES 


Rails 
Per ~~ Ton 
Standard, f.0.b. mill........... - -$40.00 
Light (from billets), f.0.b. mill.... 30.00 
Light (from rail steel, f.0.b. mill).. 26.00 


Track Equipment 
a oe ee. Lb. 


Spikes, 9/16 in. and larger.......... 
Spikes, %-in. and larger..........++ 230 
Spikes, boat and barge...........+++ 2.60 
Tie plates, steed wcccccccccccccccce te 
BUS WEE oo cccisscscccccoccuses «+ 2.55 
Track bolts, to steam railroads...... 3.50 
Track bolts, to jobbers, all sizes, per 

100 count) ......... 73 per cent off list 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS AND SET 
SCREWS 


Bolts and Nuts 
(P.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 


r Chicago) 
Per Cent Of a 
Machine bolts .........ssseeees esccee 
ee 3 rr 1 
BOG WHE wcccctvceencnstendeeesaaced 75 


Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 7 heads.. 75 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 


CO ret 75 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 

ROMAGONS cccccccccccccccccesesesces 75 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex nuts, blank 


CT eee 5 
Washers*..7.00c. to 6.75¢. per Ib. off list 


*F.o.b. Chicago, New York and Pitts- 
burgh. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Per Cent Of Liat 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts........... 75 

Semi-finished hexagon castellated nuts, 
S.A. 


TOP PCR eee ee eee eee ee eee J 


A.B. 
Stove bolts in packages, P’gh, 


75, 25 and 10 

Stove bolts In packages, Ch’go, 
75, 25 and 10 

Stove bolts in pkgs., Guntne 
5, 25 and 10 
Stove bolts in bulk, P’gh.......--..+- 8A 
Stove bolts in bulk, Chicago........... R6 
Stove bolts in bulk, Cleveland.........- 86 
60 and 10 


Discounts of 75 per cent off on bolts and 
nuts applies on carload business with job- 
bers and large consumers. 


Large Rivets 
(%-in. and larger) 
Base per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland $2.25 
P.o.b. Chicago ....c.sececeececes 





Small Rivets 
(7/16-in. and smailer) 
Per Cent Off List 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh ........+. 70, 10 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland .....++.... 70, 10 and 10 
Deak. GRAD ccccscccacees 70, 10 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
Discounts to Jobbers 


(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib. on lots of 200 Ib. or more) 
Per Cent Of That 
Milled cap screws, 1 in. dia. and 
MUO. . .cnscieadenssenenee 80 and 25 
Milled standard set screws, case hard- 
ened, 1 in. dia. and smaller...75 and 10 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread 
% in. and smaller........... 75 and 10 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S.S. 
or S.A.E. thread, 1 in. dia. and 


smaller miewcmes ...80, 25 and 10 
Upset set screws, sq. head, 1 in. dia. 

and smaller ‘ ....75, 10 and 10 
Upset set screws, 1% in. and larger 

75 and 19 

Milled studs ...ccccccccccccsscccceses 70 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive, 
PHRSDUPER on cccccsrcecccceses $26.00 

Rerolling. 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive, 
Youngstown ...-.-+seee+: 26.00 

Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclustve, 
Cleveland i couges 26.00 

Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive, 
Chicago iecdeteaathaewwe x 28.00 

Forging quality, Pittsburgh ........ 31.00 

Forging quality, Youngstown........ 31.90 

Sheet Bars 


(Open-Hearth or Bessemer) 
Per Gross Ton 


PH. co vccvedaccccecceduecse $26.00 

VOUMGMIGWE occ ccteveccecscvecees 26.00 

CRORE oc con ccndevensccevivceet 26.00 
Slabs 


(3 in. x 2 in. and under 10 in. x 10 in.) 
Per Gross be 


PRR cv cccccccctvccoscwesioes $28.00 
ree 26.00 
GROMNE «- cnncccncrcénndnndencacss 26.00 


(Turn to nest page) 
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Sketp 


f b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown) 


Per Lb. 
Grooved ; aseere 1.60¢ 
Univer 3 : 1.60% 
Sheared ase Been 


Wire Rods 
Common soft, base) 


Per Gross Ton 
Pittaburet . 2e8 $35.00 
Cleveland ‘ 35.00 
ig ee ° 36.00 


COKE, COAL AND FUEL OIL 








Coke 

Per Net Ton 

Fura f Connellsville 
Prompt : , $1.75 to $2.00 

I ndry f.o.b Connellsville 
Prompt iene 2.50 to 4.25 

I inary t L juct, Chicago 

vens for delivery outside 
witching districts .... 7.00 

Foundry y-product, deliv 

red in Chicags switching 
district rank 7.75 

Foundry by-product, New 
England, delivered ..... 10.00 

I j -product, Newark 
‘ity, del’d . 8.20 to 8.81 
I ‘ product, Phila 8.50 

Foundry by-product, Cleve 
land, delivered 7.82 
Foundry, Birminghan ‘ 5.00 

#oundry re t St 

louis, f.0.b. ovens 8.00 

] ndry product, lel'd 
St. Louls ‘ : 9.00 

Coal 

Per Net Ton 

Mit run f b 
W. Pa. m $1.00 to $1.15 

Mine run king coal, f.o.b 
W. Pa ; ‘ 1.10 to 1.25 

Gas coal, %-in f.o.t Pa. 
mines ossesne Ge we 1:40 

Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa 
mines ‘ : i 1.20 to 1.30 

Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa 
mines ° ace% ee . 0.25 to 0.35 

Gas = silack f.o.t Ww Pa. 
mines . ciiwiweaes 0.35 to 0.45 


Fuel Oil 
Per Gal. f.o.b. Bayonne, N. d. 
No. 3 distillate ........ ooeusecseee 


N SB CRIA xk cccosscceenseenes 3.50c. 
Per Gal. f.e.b. Baltimore 

k's Me . a cauctabesanewaseks 4.00c. 

No. 4 industrial Dds eeeeerecepoans 3.50c. 
Per Gal. del’d Chicago 

Ni industrial fuel oil 3.25 

N 5 industrial fuel oil 2.65¢. to 2.7 





Per Gal. f.0.b. Cleveland 


No. 3 distillate 
N 4 industrial 


on 


“iro 


REFRACTORIES 


Fire Clay Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


High-heat Intermediate 
Duty Brick Duty Brick 


Penn $35.00 $25.00 to $30.00 
Maryland 35.00 25.00 to 30.00 
New Jer $44.00 to 57.00 
Ohlo 35.00 25.00 to 30.00 
Kentucky 35.00 25.00 to 30.00 
Missouri 35.00 30.00 
Tilinois 35.00 25.00 to 30.00 
Ground fire 

clay, per 

ton . 6.50 


Chrome Brick 


Per Net Ton 


I GIN eee ie ee a $42.50 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


SIO: ...osésssbndccedecveaee $38.00 
PERLE LE AIEEE 5. 47.00 
NI ao ot ee a eu geo ee 50.00 
Silica clay, per ton .. coecescs WD 


Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard sizes, burned, f.o.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa. - . $61.50 


Unburned, f.o.b. Baltimore -+» 52.00 
Grain magnesite. f.0.b. Baltimore 

and Chester. Pa. ...... cosee 38.50 
Domestic, f.0.b. Chewelah, Wash. .. 20.90 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Per Net Ton 
6-in. and larger, del’d Chicago ....$41.40 


4-in., del’d Chicago ..... ovtessace Se 
6-in., and larger, del’d New York . $5.30 
4-in., del’l New York ....... coscese 38,80 
6-in., and larger. Birm’ham eee 83.00 
4-in., Birmingham .......... ee 36.00 





Class “‘A’’ and gas pipe, $3 extra. 
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Pig lron, Ores, Ferroalloys 


>» BIRMINGHAM 4 


Birmingham dist. 


Ferrochromium 


>» VALLEY 4 


Per Gross ton, f.0.b. Valley 
Ferrochromium 


Ferrochromium 


Ferrochromium, 


Ferrochromium, 


or Cleveland Ferrovanadium 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 





> PITTSBURGH 4 


Pittsburgh district 


Ferrophosphorus, 


Freight rates: $5.05 all rail from Buf- 
Ferrophosphorus, 


Anniston, Ala., per gross ton with 


freight rate are ob- 
and water from 
England seaboard 


Ferromolybdenum, 
t molybdate, per Ib, 
trict range from 69 ee 


» CHICAGO 4 


ton at Chicago furnaces: 


* Rail-and-water Silico spiegel, per ton, f.0.b. fur: 


» CANADA 4 


Per gross ton: 


Ton lots or less, per ton........ 
Silico-managanese, gross ton, deliy- 


earbon grade 
carbon grade 





charcoal, sil 





Southern No. 2 fdy. 
y ; Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton non- Bessemer, 








Atlantic or Gulf port, 
swiwe ie Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5 
High phosphorous, 51.50% iron 
Foreign Ore, c.i.f 


hea A 
*Contract price; spot quotation $61. Philadelphia or 


lots of one carload or more; 


St. LOUIS 4 


Spiegeleisen 


Per Gross Ton Furnace 


Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


2" fay., del’d 


~ 
Stn te 


So. aed... BOOB 1) Bom, teaieadad ....... 52... 2 


Manganese, Caucasian, washed 52% 


f pias -».*2le, to Me 
Manganese, Brazilian, 46 to 48%.. 
Per Net Ton Unit 


(less carloads) 


(less carloads) 


Birmingham. 


>» NEW YORK 4 


Per gross ton, delivered New York district: 
vo. 2, del’d east 


(less carloads)...... 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, 
Per Gross Ton 


Tungsten, domestic scheolite 
$8.00 to $10.00 


Per Gross Ton 


bt Pat pt pe 
o-oo 
KKK 


& 


*Quotations nominal in absence of sale 


* Prices delivered 
Jackson County, 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


Domestic, washed gravel 85-5, 
f.o.b. Kentucky and Illinois 


f.o.b. Kentucky 


calcium fluoride, not 


> BUFFALO 4 


f.o.b. furnace: 





Other Ferroalloys 


Domestic, No. 
Ferrotungsten, 


1 ground bulk, 





Ferrotungsten, less carloads Kentucky mines 


>» CINCINNATI 


Per gross ton, delivered C 





lron and Steel Scrap 


> PITTSBURGH 4 


Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 
heavy melting 





8’th’n Ohio Frogs, switches and guards 
fact Hydraulic comp. sheets ... 
Freight rates Drop forge flashings 


Jackson, Ohio; $3.82 from Bir 


>» CLEVELAND 4 


Per gross ton at Cleveland furnace: 


Ironton and 


Rolled carwheels 


in 


Railroad leaf springs 
Axle turnings 
Steel couplers and knuckles 
Coil springs 

Axle turnings 


2 railroad wrought... 


and under.... 


— 


(local delivery) 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 


COS CO 3 300 3 CO ee OT 
SOYvmounrsoveceo 


Compressed sheet steel.... 
Hand bundled sheet steel.. 


MB OCe™ 


aA yaaoo8 
aancavrtcoccoonw 


Machine shop turnings.... 
steel turnings. 
mixed borings 


no 


Cast iron borings . 
Short shoveling turnings .. 
Machine shop turnings 

Rerolling rails 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft. 


geopowe~ wR PaAN SOE 


Sssseseesuss Seuseuererss 


= 
— 


iron borings 
carwheels.... 
Heavy breakable 


Birmingham 


> PHILADELPHIA 4 


Philadeiphia: 
.. -$13.34 to $39.84 


SSSSSRAS SORSSUSSSSSES 
SSSSSsssss sSssssessssess 


= eee 2 ee 


Angle bars, steel 
Cast fron carwheels 
Railroad malleable 
Agricultural malleable ... 
° puering rails, 56 to 60 


VoooQtQvuonwnwse 
ss Sau 


Per gross ton at 


oo~3Go~I~a G9 29 69 90 


-~ 


billet crops... 10.50 to 
sheet bar crops 10.50 to 
plate scrap.... 
punchings.... 


Basic (del’d east. 


3 
3 


Pa. furnace) Per Net Ton 


R 


Iron angle and splice bars 
Iron arch bars, transoms .. 
Iron car axles 
Steel car axles . 
No. 1 railroad wrought .. 
No. 2 railroad wrought .. 
No. 1 busheling 


>» CHICAGO 4 


Delivered Chicago district consumers: 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel...... 05.58 te 


eogeota 


except as specified 
Philadelphia. 





Freight rates: 
$1.79 from eastern Pennsylvania 
from Virginia furnaces. 


sesesee 





2 bushel: 


facomotive tire 


and flues 
De machine 
c automob 


No, 1 railroad 
No, 1 agricult 
Store plate 
Grate bars 
Brake shoes 
— 


* Relaying 
o mateh, are ¢ 


> Pt 
Per gross ton 


No, 1 heavy @ 
No, 2 heavy @ 
No. 1 railroac 
Bundled sheet 
Hydraulic com 
Hydraulic con 
Machine shop 
Heavy axle tu 
Cast borings 
Heavy breaka 
stove plate (5 
No. 1 low pho 
Couplers and 
Rolled steel ¥ 
No. 1 blast f 
Spee, fron an 
Shafting 

Steel axles 
No. 1 forge ff 
Cast iron car 
No. 1 cast .. 
Cast borings 

Steel rails fo 


Per gress to! 


No. 1 heavy 1 
No, 2 heavy 
Compressed s' 
Light bundle 
ings «+++. 
Drop forge fi 
Machine shop 
Short shovelir 
Ne. 1 bushel 
Steel axle tur 
Low phos., 
Cast iron bor 
Mixed borin; 
turnings 
No. 2 busheli 
No. 1 cast 
Railroad grat 
Store plate 
Ralls under 
Rails for rol 
Rallroad =ma 
Cast fron car 


> 


Per gress 
plants: 
No. 1 heavy | 
No. 2 heavy 
Scrap rails 
New hydraul 
Old hydrau! 
Drop forge | 
No. 1 bushe 
Hvy. steel ax 
Machine sho 
Knuckles anc 
Coll and lea! 
Rolled steel 
Low phos. bi 
Short shov. s 
Short mixed 
turnings 
Cast fron be 
No. 3 bushel 
Steel car ay 
Iron axles . 
No. 1 macht 
No. 1 cupols 
Stove plate 
Steel rails, 
Cast fron cs 
Industrial m 
Raflroad ma 
Chemteal bo 


> 
Per gross t 


Heavy meltti 
Serap steel 
Short shovel 
Store plate 
1 axles | 
Tron axles . 
No, 1 rallre 
Ralls for ro 
No. 1 cast 
Tramear wh 
Cast fron be 


Per gross ¢ 
Selected hes 
No. 1 heavy 
NO. 2 heavy 


Carbon 
per Ib 
‘Car. 






0c 





+» 85.0 
++» 90.0 
00.09 


+s seed 
4 ton highe 


2 osnan 9c 
| 52% “280. 
_ 56. 
*2le, to 22e. 
8%... ay 
Vet Ton Uni 
duty 
ooeme $10.09 
YT Grose Tom 


D to $10.9 
c.f 
16.0 


18,0 
© Of sales 


At 


r Net Te 


uy 9.50 
to 11.50 
ot 


le 
o 16.95 
0 


r 
d 
30.00 










see 15 
to 17.00. 
POC. to 18.9 
0c. to 20.06¢ 
tO 20.59. 


















2 busheling ...., $2.00 to $2. 50 I , 
iaonative tires, smooth He 8.50 | on — . ae : ee 00 to $21.00 Fores ‘fire “4 eet pine . x38 to 3 v9 
aes a 6.25 to ete Agricult, malleable Ceces 00 to 4.50 No. 1 railroad wrought *** 4.00 to 450 
a! automobile cast" 7.25 to 7.75 ’ STON No, 1 yard Wrought long ,. 3.25 to 3.50 
No, 1 railroad cast ...'*" 5.75 to 6.25 | Dealer's buying prices per Gross ton: Nelle = ee roneac 500 to 5.50 
Ma | agricultural cast. °°; §.75 to 6.25 | No j heavy melting sicel. $3.00 to $3.5 | Xo ! cast 01 2708"8 50 
Gore plete .........,...: 5.50 to 6.00 | Scrap Feces 2.50 to “9°71 Stove plate (foundry); ine 
Se Ee wes onesveteses $23 to Sis Machine shop turnings... : 0/80 te 1.00 | Malleable cast (rallroad).: 4.00 to ib 
Brake s CoCr ncceegess . Bundied agora na" 2.00 t 3.98 ast borings (chemica]) . °* 6.00 to 6.50 

* Relaying rails, including angle bars orge flashings cede = 3.00 to 3:50 of — we — vee foundries: 
to mateh, are quoted f.0,b, dealers’ yards. Blast furnace scrap 0.90 to 1.09 No. ‘: escaae  teugel ~~ 
Tene Scrap ...... 3.00 to Bg 95 a : 
> PHILADELPHIA Shafti oan 9.50 te 10 a fy enge Ahh Ses eceee He & oe 

Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards - weet nt e::- 4-00 (2 9-50 ‘nie eee eel te 

. itd Se ee EE svcuee, ee 4.00 to 4.25 > CINCINNA 
No, 1 pany aa ng so ’ $6.50 to $7.00 Rails for OR cg: 4.50 to 5.00 TI q 
No, 2 heavy melting gstee * 900to 5.50 ast fron borin, 5, chemical 7.99 to 7.25 Dealers’ i : 
No. 1 railroad wrought ’.50to 8.00 Por gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: Heavy melting yore = $5.00 ‘e $5 50 
Bundled sheets .......°"* 4.00 to 4.50 ne OE asese, $7.00 to $7.50 Serap rails for melting ‘*** 6.00 to 6.50 
fiydraulle compressed, new. 5:59 40 6.00 | No. 1 machinery east..... 7-50 to 8.00 | Loose sheet clippings **** 1.00 to ] 
Hyéraulle compressed, old: po to fee | Stare plate nn, Sate -... 00 to 5.95 Bundled sheets)” "8 +... 3.75 to 425 
Machine shop turnings |.’ 3.50 to 409 Railroad malleable: ****: 8.00to 8.59 Cast iron borings ***'*** 3.00 to 8.50 
Heavy axle turnings , °°" 5.50 to 6 00 ® NEW Y Machine shop turnings eit 3.00 to 3.50 
Cast borings ....,..).7°*" 3.50 to 3.75 ORK q No. 1 busheling 4.50to 5.00 
Heavy breakable cast mree sey 8.00 Dealers’ buying Drices per Gress ton: No. 2 busheling **** 2.75 to 3.25 
Store plate (s > works)... 5.59 to 6.00 No. 1 heavy melting Stee] . $3.50 to $5.00 Rails for rolling .. °° 6. 0 to 7.00 
xo 1 low phos. heavy .,. °° 10'09 to 10.50 | No. 3 heavy melting steel 3.50to 400 | No locomotive ‘tires **** 7.00 to 7°59 
Couplers and knuckles *++ 8.00 to 8.50 Heavy melting stee] (yard) 1.50 Short rails ‘ ae 9.00 to 9.50 
iiss ia _, Cercees 8 3 & te ol avy (ereakable cast. 5.00to 5 25 Cast tron carwheeis cate, 6.50 to 7.00 
No. irnace .... o 3.7 Machi eiste (steel works) 2.50to 290 | No ast... ; 
Spee, iron and stee] Pipe 6.50 to 7.00 Machine shop turnings 0.75 to }.9% No. i Tallroag att ae: eae . ase 
—,. wbteet eben ° ize to 1399 Cucrt shoveling turnings 0.75 to 1.9% Burnt cast... “ott: 4.25 to 4.75 
MD asc.cccce -00 to 13: ‘as Re scene aSaicey<. 9.50 to 1:00 | Store WOT incense 2 7 
a en tarekesds Oo ec cee. eae = ace Bee" ~~! furnace |: *** 0.50 to 1.00 Agricultura) malleable a a 4 is te ro 
ae - seni i hes . oe § car axles “ 8.00to 8 50 Railroad malleable |.°*" 7.00to 7 50 
Cast borings (chem ree 8.00 to 10.00 
Steel rails for rolling ., | 9.00 to 9.50 


CLEVELAND 


Per gress ton delivered consumers’ yards: 



























No. 1 heavy melting steel . $7.00 ¢ 7.2 
No. 2 heavy melting stee} 6.25 to yt > PITTSBURGH q Open-hearth spring steel, Cesee 
Compressed sheet steel ... 6 00 to 6.50 Base ber Lb. | ., 4.506. to 7.00c 
Light bundled sheet stamp: Strecaral’*sgitss*+ense cscs te! 2.85c, | Common wire nails, base, Der keg.. $2.60 
Seer esesssecesce ee 4.00 t 15 | Set stock peer... nee 88 Per Cent 
Drop forge fiashinigy °°" * 53 - ee ali’ shapes 3 Ste. | Machine bolt, cut thread: Off List 
Machine shop { rings ’.-° 3°50 to 35 | Connferelne stool bary tt sheen. 2.60. x 6 in. and smaller. 65 to 65 and 10 
Short shoveling + irnings 3.75 to 4 9% Cold-finish and screw stock— aes Narriagy oi cut temaller. 65 0 65 and 10 
Ne busheling 0). 8* 5.25 te 550 Rounds and hexagons 2.95¢ Carriage bolts, cut thread: 
Steel azle turnings’ '***** 00 to 5 59 Squares and flats. “a Teed ; 3.450 | x6 in. and smaller. .65 to 65 and 10 
Low phos. billet crops 10.00 to 11.00 Hoops an, bands, under % in vs 2.95¢. | x 20 in. and smaller .65 to 65 end 10 
Cast iron borings © P* *75to 4.25 | Hot-rolled annexing sheets (No. 24) "| Boller tubes: Per 100 Bt. 
ited borings and” ‘short 25 oF nor, bundies ....\* 24), 8.10c. | Seamer tt, 2-10, tate $18.05 
‘tunings eee 8.75 t ‘i Galy. sheet : oes . ‘hee amless welde, RO: as sed oie 19.24 
No, 2 mheling ..-°5°°" 4.50 te ht bundles ——— 24), 25 — 3. 35 Charcoal tron, Bae PM eeeccccecces 24.94 
mt saat #2 7:00 te 750 Hot-rolled : = ea Charcoal I: stones ee 63.65 
mr erate bars |. ****: 5.00 to 5°59 Galv. corr &. sheets (No. 2 Seas y, 
Be Pe nsec cc cect 5.00 to 5.59 yuare (less than 3750 iby, $3.61 ter Me pee and ghter, 36 in. wide, 20¢. 
ae ee 8 feces: B50 to $80 | Spikes, large. ..nt” 8750 .y..? 2.40¢, | Sisher per 100 1b, 
PR cc cpe ot 8.50to 99 NR Semueh cco ince . 2.65¢. 
med malleable Oro 6G | peeps ooccscesssscensets -. 2.906 > ST. Louis 4 
Cast fron Catwheels .../°°' 8.00 Track bolts, all sizes, per 100 count, Plat , Base per Lb. 
70 per cent ff list. lates anc ya ra 3.25¢, 
> BUFFALO Machine bolts, 100 count, - ¥ Cant grote pa iahaiaelana . Oe. 
Per ton, fe. : c 70 per cent off list. vold-fin. rounds, shafting screw 
A f.0.b. Buffalo consumers Carriage bolts, 100 coun . eet, a cee: 7 Shate “jaer**ses 3. 86c, 
: ~Foled anneale Sheets (No. 2 3.70e, 
No. 1 heavy Melting stee}. . $7.00 to $7.9 Nuts, al) styles, 100 count. oo aly. sheets (No, 24) rcs a 4: 00¢ 
Na 2 heavy melting “rap. 5.50 to “6'09 70 ver cent of list Hot-rolled sheets (No, ae 
ee rails eee ot $.00 to 6.50 Large rivets, base per 100 ib.” $3.00 t y ine. 48 in. wide. treees 3.000 
yd omp. sheets. 5.50 to 6.06 re, " . over in. I hte dias 
jd tydraul. comp. sheets? 5 5.00 100 Iban: 20f ann'T'a base re lack corrug. sheets "Ne. 3.730. 
Noy wee flashings 550 to 6.00 | Wire, gsiv Soft, base per 100 li’ 3.10 | Gal. corrug. Se ‘nxcseucaancan’ 4.05¢ 
Bry ge pusheling ... “**++ 5.50to 600 Common wire nails, per keg. a 2.20 Structural rivets 4.00c 
"Y. steel axle turnings .. 6.00 Cement coated nails, per keg'""**** = 20 Boller rivets... .°** 4.00¢. 
ae shop turnings 4.00to 4359 | — "en ; fei "Per Cent ‘Or List 
Coil and. 22d couplers, **’ 9.00 On plates structurals, bars, reinforcing | Tank rivets, 7/14 in. and smaller, 
Balled tee worn aoc 9.00 bars bands, hoops and blue annealed “ Ib. or more...” B® OS encecccen 65 
id pics. billet crops ****' 9.00 to ose 999 Ib pase appilled to oe Machine bolts icoateg aneseasecnses 85 
het they, Allee eet ; ‘ E Curringe betta’ °°"*we-seses nt? : 
on | 3 rad e 5.50 to 6.00 > CHICAGO 4 Lag ase, bolts ROERRAES sé gies . S 
gimings er tnes “and ian as a et~pressed ‘maig "°'2°°++ec-s5.. 
“ast fron borings 3.75 to cn Plates and structural shapes, .., 3.00c, tapped. "S09 7 “= oe 65 
of busheling ..°°"*°**: 0:00 to 100 | ett ,steel bare caret shapes... . 75e. Less than 260 h M%P +++++...... 
2 l car arte Se rina 10.00 to 11.00 Reinfore. bars, billet Steel. 1.55¢, to 1.706, Hot-pressed nuts her’ blar aa 55 
By ikate+s-000cee 10.00 to 11:09 | Rail steel reinforcement... 1.30¢° ¢° 1.45¢. ‘apped, 200 Ib. ‘or mare Dank or 65 
No, j Machinery casi’ 2**** g30 to 10.00 | Cold-fin. steel bere and  shafting Less than 200 fpr’ ***-**+ se 
mI cupola Ot ee 8.50 to 9/99 Rounds and heragons,.... 0 3.00¢, ‘a eee oes a 
‘ore plate Fesangeees 7.00 to 7/59 ats an POOR sec esss.. ss . 50, 
Cane falls, 3 tt. ‘ay l under 8.50to 9 'ne Bands, 3/16 (in Nos. 10 ‘ana > PHILADELPHIA q 
past 1 atwheels |... to 999 ip cdessed -se+ 2.95¢, *P Base per Lb 
Ralimea! Malleable °°" 7.00 to 7.59 | Hoops (No. 14 faxe and lighter)’ 3 59° *stenes. Moin. and Reqvier 0.2... 2.45¢, 
Ratlroad malleable. °7*** 7:00te ree Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24) 3.450 eo  ructural OO sn ecas nase ns’ 2.45¢, 
hemieg) MD seis. ‘.50to 8.00 | Galv. sheets ae pies 3.50¢ “bare eel bars. —_ 
’ Hot-rolled sheets (No, 10)... 8206, as 45¢. 
6 IRMINGHAM pikes (3/16 in. and lighter) vee 3.45¢. twisted and 2.30e 
5 BD seerossassenrats ot BE eee ett acecven. es . 80e, 
2 © Gross ton delivered consumers’ yards Rivets, Structural (keg lots). . we ote sgid-finished PE ON se ccecnce, 8. 35¢. 
“ay melting steel .... $7.00 to $7.50 Rivets, boiler (keg oases ‘ 2.75¢. onteel hoops No. 18 ig aes 8.00¢. 
the? oe vale, S oeas 7.00 to “7:50 Per Cent OF List ‘Seat Pands, No me Wie ae 
fone MVling turnings S09 | Carrieae BOG sesso, Cont Oo | oe | Sawing sacs ’**"**-ee00. ec 2.75¢ 
5 4 BED esvcsssvets 6.00 9 A Pe taosaanet ee 65 tae steel led ‘sheets’ jig. “gj; 5-000. 
fe Be o.n sc ocreesees by Coach and me OUND 8... nn 070" [Hot-rotied annealed Sheets (No. 24) 3.15¢, 
i Arles ee H+} Hot-pressed nuts, aq.. or blank!” ae {G alvanized Sheet (No. a 3.50¢. 
© 1 railroad 4.50to 5 09 Frat Pressed nuts, her., or blank... 45 Hot-rolled Snnealed sheets "(No 
SOO sa cugyes® ‘ iD paged cap screws’ OF de | 20 ..... r pilates, ig “go*** +++ 2.706. 
MRE nse *s0scccn ne — 388 Cup point set screws. pes 00 ane 1s Diam. Pat. floor Plates, % in. *rres 5.000 
; aMcar Oe ec ncee ee 8.50 Flat head bright Wood screws TG and 10 Swedish MD cc ccetce, - 5.60¢. 
Mt fron borings chem, 8.50 | Spring cotters resvnwaccce 60 and 19 | ———— 
es ; OO oanse ent no* Srieeeanicnes 80 | rerentiet rice are subject to Seitty ait. 
be . Louis 4 Ra. ha. ank ’ rivets 7/16 in’ one ish Irom perce on reinforcing and Swed- 
ress to . POURNE washers "°""**+-#ecee ce 
tees — Solivered consumers’ yards: NeOURNE washers." *** $4.50 ‘ofr ist orton nee Perens bieet, to deductions on 
No 1¢ heavy ste) $5.50 to $6.00 | No. 8 black atin Cire, Der 100 in gg ut tFor 50 bundin® ,400 Ib. or over 
No. 9 hears = Itt 4.50 to “5.09 om. wire nails, bas per keg 2.30 or 50 bundles ~~ On 
? lelting \7: °° 4.75 t os ement ¢’t’ Rell ag 
Mire! locomotive tires | 5.00 to Bao “rd nalts, base oe ees 2.90 > CLEVELAND 4 
Rallroad nei — 3:50 to 6.00 > NEW YORK 4 Base per Lb 
Bundled Sa. viverns. 6.00 to 659 Base per Lb Plates and struc. shanes Ss 95¢ 
No. 9 railrong wroughi gee. 2 ee to 2.50 Plates and struc, shapes...” 3.10¢, Soft steel bars SEscbeedeubie sco 2.75¢. 
a! busheling 59 2 (5-50 steel bars, small shapes’ **"' $106 Conner Steel bare... 1.75¢. to 1.95¢. 
on orings Iron bast se. *t 7 . Pel ba a ees escces, OE 5e. 
dale ae turnings Cold-fin. "shafting Cold-fintshed erptnaer % ro scree s H 550: 
matt thop turnings = x Gatratled sheers ineeta (No, 24) 3. 25¢, 
~tivanized shee No, 2 
Stee} Pane Cold-roll. strj Hot-rolled sheets. (No. 10). Shacas ‘Sone 
we, car Giles °° 78sec net oe eccesce Black ann’l’d wire Der 100 Ib...” $2.55 
: n bar Rave CéSeesces No. 9 galy. mie’ Pee 100 I... °**"° 2.90 
Steet mroad Wroug’ Hot-Pollea’ "; neets. ae a a Puc 
Falls less tp ee e oes z 
atl anele bare 22 8 ft lesen’, ann Fe sheets (No - Teret, base, ineluding boxing and cutting 
No. 1 machin”? ong terne sheets. (4 
Nery 
Raa Malle Wire t"a toot stead se , CINCINNAT] . 4 
a re ° 
Store Dlate  “*8t re, galy. annealed (No Plates and struc. she ne ate 
Relay, Palle, "69" re steel % x yf Bars, soft steel or inet “st *++e+0. 3.006. 
he _ Smooth nish, ] New billet reingi ae oeecs 000. 
ee ingeeene and larg dteescasdcascet, Rails steel reinfore eT TTeree T 





The Iron Age, 



















> DETROIT 4 

Dealers’ buying prices ber gross ton: 

Hivy. melting steel ...... $4.50 to $5.00 
Borings and short turnings 2.50 to 3.08 
Long NN ss a ogee 2.25to 2.75 
No. 1 machinery cast |’ *** 7.75 to 8.25 
Automotive PRR 8.00 to 8.50 
Hydrau! com; sheets 4.25 to 4.75 
~ ogy | eh de 3.00 to 3.50 
jew No 1 busheling ...:* 3.75 to 4.25 
Old No, 2 busheling ,;°""° 1.50to 2.00 
Sheet clippings ....*’ wees L25to 1.75 
WON sisticnsce 2.75to 3.25 


CANADA 


prices per gross ton: 
Toronto Montreal 
- $7.0 


> 
Dealers’ buying 





Heavy melting stee] $6.00 
Rails, scrap .........°°"" 6.00 
No. 1 Wrought ...... 8.00 
Machine shop turnings , 2.00 
cel oy. ee 4.50 
Heavy axle turnings ...... 2.50 
Cast MDa ccacace se. 2.00 
aoe OO. ce ee 2.00 
Wrought WON nite eGo os 2.00 
ONIN: aoe cca 9.00 
Axles, wrought iron ,., 11.06 
No. 1 machinery cast ....__ 10.00 
TO BND ecwacecs, 10.00 8.00 
Standard carwheels _. - 10.00 8.50 
Malleable ..... 10.00 8.00 


Warehouse Prices for Steel Products 








SE 8858sevnesinetss, Senn tt' 3.20¢. 
Cold-fin, rounds end hem, ........°: 3.32e. 
Squares and OD sasevdeducwioes: 3.82c. 
Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 34) 3.75c 
Galv. sheets oe S05... trsereees 3.550, 
Hot-rolled sheets (No. ree 3.30¢, 
Structural TOD sti cataregeces 4. 20¢. 
Small rivets ......°°°* 60 per cent off list 
No. 9 ann’l’d wire, per 100 lb. ...._. $3.00 
Com. wire nails, base ber keg (10 
Oe OD sa tveniitiecte 2.65 
Larger OE wise caen es 2.50 
Cement e’t’d nails, base 100-Ib. keg... 2.95 
Chain, per WON Senmcaducrire 10.25 
Net per 100 Ft 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, - nee 
eR a ‘Sebtanessale co ae 57 
Lap-welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in... 15.19 
VUE depntncaeneseaet -++. 32.96 
> BUFFALO 4 
Base per Lb 
Plates and struc. shapes ......... 3. 20¢. 
Soft steel UE iiineee ale ee ae -95¢e 
Reinforcing ices ca. 
Cold-fin. flats and TS: 
Rounds and MONG Se ctisweus sca 
Cold-rolled a os ccs 


Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24) 
Galv. sheets (No. 24) .,.. 
di 


BN saecivcci es gon - 30e, 
Os nousaseeenene tee -95e. 
Hot-rolled sheets (No, oe 45¢. 
Com. wire nails, base per keg $2.60 
Black wire, base per 100 Oe kcades 3.25 
> BOSTON 4 

Per Lb. 
*Beams, channels, angles, tees, zees 3.00¢. 
“H beams and  Siwednatuec, 3.00¢e. 
*Plates—sheared, tank, and univ. 

mill, % in. thick and heavier ... 3.00c, 
Floor plates, diamond pattern ...... - 25¢e, 
“Bar and bar shapes (mild steel) 2.90¢e. 
*Bands 3/16 in. ¢ Ick and 

Se I I Sees cc 3.40¢. 
Hoops, No. 14 ga. and 

SE Dain i pace 900. to 5.40c. 
*Half rounds, hf. ovals, ovals and 

SOT naan tuts Cnasnauepter ee 4.15¢, 
Tire steel, rd. edge 1% x % In. 

and larger ....... aces 4.50, 

Smaller sizes 89a se 0uwnées cae. . TB a. 
Cold-finished rounds and heragons. . 3.60¢, 
Cold-rolled EOD Otel fo .c.. cc... - 20¢, 
Cold-finished squares and flats ++. 4.100, 
*Blue annealed sheets No. 10 ga. .. 3.15¢. 
One pass cold-rolled sheets No, 24 

Gee thts sansWaniannassasens t,t . 50. 
Blued stove Dipe sheets No. 24 ga. .. 3.906. 


Galvanized steel sheets No. 24 ga. | 4.006. 
Lead coated (long terneg) No. 24 £8. 5.00c. 


* Base prices for 15,000 Ib, orders, extras 
apply for smaller quantities. 


> PACIFIC COAST 4 


Base per Lb 
San 
Fran- 
cisco Angeles Seattle 
Plates and struc 
shapes, \%-in. and 
3.15¢. 3.306. 3.00¢. 
Soft steel bars 3.15¢. 3.306 3.00¢. 
* Reinforcing bars 3. 00¢. 3.00c. 3.006 
ot-rolled annealed 
sheets (No, 24). 3.906c. 4.200. 4.506 
Hot - rolled sheets 
(No. 10 ated - 3.37%e.3.80¢., 3.80¢ 
Galv. sheets (No. 
eds gaseee cas 4.55¢. 4.506. 5.00e. 
*Strue. rivets, % 
in. and larger, 
less than 100 Ib.. 5.75¢, 6.00c. 5. 256. 
*Cold finished stee! 
Rounds .... 5.50¢. 5.50¢. 5.50c. 
Squares 4 p ad 
hexagons +++» 6.75e@ 6.75¢. 6.T5e. 
WOOP Rh beseac 7.25¢ 7.256 7.25¢. 
Nails—base Der keg 
less carload: 
Com. 4-604. 


sere $2.40 $o40 $2.40 
S. ox 4-204. ++ 240 24 2.40 
Finish 6 & 8d... 246 2.40 62.46 
All others 2.65 2.65 2.65 


* Subject to deductions for quantity. 
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q NORTH ATLANTIC > 


National Elevator Co., Inc., Bronx, New 
York, Edward E. Bianco, 1910 Arthur Avenue, 
representative, recently organized by Vincent 
Federici, Bronx, and associates, plans works 
for manufacture of elevators, elevating ma- 
chinery, conveying equipment, etc. Mr. 
Federici, formerly executive vice-president of 
Gurney Elevator Co., New York, will be presi- 
dent. 


Porcelain Metals, Inc., 58 Sedgwick Street, 
Brooklyn, manufacturer of enameled metal 
products, plans one-story addition. Cost over 
$25,000 with equipment. Horace Ginsberg, 
205 East Forty-second Street, New York, is 
architect. 


Manhattan Metal Products Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, has been organized by Emanuel Spanier, 
474 Saratoga Avenue, and associates, to man- 
ufacture metal goods. 


Signal Supply Officer, Army Base, Brook- 
lyn, asks bids until March 20 for one or two 
gasoline engine-driven power units (Circular 
81); 15,200 insulators (Circular 82); until 
March 21 for 18 test sets (Circular 83). 


Solar Mfg. Corpn., 599 Broadway, New York, 
manufacturer of condensers and other elec- 
trical products, has leased additional 15,000 
sq. ft., in building at location noted, making 
total of 25,000 sq. ft. for works. 


Radio Corpn. of America, Inc., 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, has purchased plant 
and business of DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, 
N. J., manufacturer of radio, television and 
telegraph equipment, vacuum tubes, etc., in 
receivership since June, 1932, for price of 
$500,000. Company will operate as ea sub- 
sidiary at same location. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until March 
21 for six corrosion resisting steel or alumi- 
num steam-jacketed kettles, each 80 gal. ca- 
pacity (Schedule 9712) ; one motor-driven bevel 
adjustable band saw (Schedule 9740) for 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


Truxton Ornamental Iron Corpn., Bronx, 
has been organized by Luigi Pedicini and 
Thomas Konicoff, to manufacture ornamental 
iron products. It will take over Truxton 
Blacksmith & Iron Works, 1190 Longwood 
Avenue, Bronx. 


Department of Sanitation, Municipal Build- 
ing, New York, has filed plans for a second 
garbage and refuse destructor plant at Lafay- 
ette and Zerega Avenues, Bronx, one-story, 
196 x 219 ft. Cost about $700,000 with ma- 
chinery. Permit for similar plant on West 
215th Street, costing like amount, was _ re- 
cently issued. Frank S. Parker, 119 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, is consulting 
engineer. 


Public Works Officer, Navy Yard, New York, 
asks bids until March 29 for electric switching 
equipment, central power plant, building No. 
40 (Specification 7240). 


D-V-Ator Corpn. of America, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of electrical equipment, 
has leased floor in building at 225 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, for new works. 


New York Central Railroad Co., Albany, 
N. Y., is increasing operations at locomotive 
repair shops at West Albany, recalling about 
1700 men. 


Exact Tool & Level Mfg. Co., High Bridge, 
N. J., mantifacturer of tools and mechanical 
equipment, is considering rebuilding of one- 
story plant, 30 x 170 ft., destroyed by fire 
March 4. 


General Metal Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., care 
of Jacob Lubetkin, 60 Park Place, repre- 
sentative, has been organized by Jacob Rekoon 
and David Segal, Newark, to manufacture 
metal goods; capital $125,000. 


Edison Cement Co., New Village, N. J., has 
resumed operations at local mill, following 
shutdown for several months, reinstating 
about 400 workers. 


Metropolitan Stove Mfg. Corpn., Garwood, 
J., recently organized, has leased large 
portion of plant af Aeolian Co., North 
Avenue, recently vacated, for new plant, in- 
cluding parts production and assembling, to be 
ready for operation in May. William F. 
Luthmann, formerly connected with Richard- 
son & Boynton Co., Dover, N. J., manufac- 
turer of stoves, ranges, etc., will be presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Woburn Degreasing Co., 1200 MHarrison 
Avenue, Kearny, N. J., manufacturer of 
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PLANT EXPANSION AND EQUIPMENT BUYING 


oils, grease, etc., plans rebuilding one-story 
unit, 75 x 150 ft., destroyed by fire March 4. 
Loss over $40,000 with tanks and other equip- 
ment. 


Mueller Studio, Inc., 322 Belmont Avenue, 
Newark, Karl Mueller, head, manufacturer of 
electrical equipment for churches and other 
special service, has leased 5000 sq. ft. floor 
space in building at Nineteenth Avenue and 
South Fifteenth Street, for new plant. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until March 
21 for one motor-driven diamond boring ma- 
chine Schedule 9735) for Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 


Plastic Products Corpn., F. G. Getchell, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., head, has taken over prop- 
erty at Lewisburg, Pa., and will establish 
new plant for manufacture of plastic and 
celluloid specialties. 


Coolair, Inc., Wilmington, Del., recently 
formed by James S. Fraser, Earleville, Md., 
and associates, to manufacture air-condition- 
ing equipment, portable refrigerating ma- 
chinery, etc., has leased space in building at 
Maryland Avenue and Elm Street for new 
plant. Mr. Fraser will be president of new 
company: Jonathan S. Wilford, treasurer, and 
James W. England, secretary. 


P. H. Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., manufacturer of boilers, tanks and other 
plate products, is planning to rebuild portion 
of plant destroyed by fire Feb. 28. Loss over 
$45,000 with equipment. 


Buffalo Structural Steel Corpn., Buffalo, has 
been organized. capital $70,000, by William G. 
Houck, 551 Lafayette Avenue, and J. P. Mad- 
digan, 450 Herkimer Street, to operate a steel 
fabricating works. Company will take over 
property of Buffalo Structural Steel Co., Dart 
Street. 


Wilson-Jones Co., printer and bookbinder, 
8300 Franklin Boulevard, Chicago, and 72 
Walker Street, New York, will build a one- 
story printing plant at Elizabeth, N. J., con- 
taining 60,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Cost 
about $100,000. Leo F. Caproni is consulting 
engineer. 


4 CENTRAL DISTRICT > 


Standard Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, Pa., 
has awarded general contract to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
for one-story addition, 75 x 400 ft., for 
storage and distribution. Company is affiliated 
with Continental Can Co., 1 Pershing Square, 
New York. 


Freedom Oil Works Co., Freedom, Pa., is 
carrying out expansion and improvements, to 
include new machinery for gasoline production. 
Cost over $125,000 with equipment. 


Oil Creek Refining Co., Titusville, Pa., will 
begin expansion and improvements at oil 
refinery, including new oil distillation unit 
with capacity of 1500 bbl. a day and other 
equipment. Contract for part of equipment 
has been awarded to Alco Products Co., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. Entire project will cost close 
to $100,000. 


Bucher & Gibbs Plow Co., Canton, Ohio, 
has been acquired by new interests, headed by 
Emil and Barnard Levene of Levene Motor 
Co., 2200 West Diamond Street, Philadelphia. 
New company has been organized under same 
name and will resume production of farm 
implements and equipment. 


Klaas Machine & Mfg. Co., Cuyahoga 
Heights, Ohio, has been organized by Edwin 
O. Klaas, and associates, to manufacture ma- 
chinery and parts. Company will take over 
organization of same name, with works at 
4313 East Forty-ninth Street, and Weaver 
Brothers Co., 9315 Sandusky Avenue, S. E., 
manufacturer of platers’ supplies. 


Tuscora Brewing Co., Inc., Canton, Ohio, 
Edward Rommel, head, recently organized by 
Mr. Rommel and associates, has taken over 
former plant of Stark-Tuscarawas Breweries 
Co., and plans expansion and modernization. 
Addition will be built. Cost about $200,000 
with equipment. 


Contracting Officer, Material Division, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, asks bids until 
March 20 for 500 aircraft storage batteries 
(Cireular 433); until March 21, 200 plunger 
assemblies, 200 binding post nuts, 200 in- 
sulator bushings, 100 plunger end guards, 100 
housing assemblies, 100 coil assemblies (Cir- 
cular 446), 401 gun trunnion bolt and bracket 





assemblies, and 693 gun-mounting post as. 
semblies (Circular 439) ; until March 22, ga 
(Circular 451), hand taps (Circular 442), 25 
level winding mount assemblies, 51 gear ag. 
semblies, 40 clutch shifter levers, 150 lever 
and bracket assemblies, and 150 level wind. 
ing guide shoes (Circular 452), 345 lathe 
mandrels (Circular 455); until March 27, 
bronze rods, strip and wire (Circular 459), 
10,600 ft. steel tape armored cable (Circular 
460). 


Cincinnati Steel Products Co., Cincinnati, 
has been organized by John W. Herr, Cin- 
cinnati, and associates, to manufacture steel 
specialties. Company will take over organiza- 
tion of same name at Carrel Street and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


Construction Service, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Arlington Building, Washington, plans 
new power plant at institution at Marion, Ind. 
Cost close to $150,000 with equipment. 


Wheel Engine Power Co., Inc., Gary, Ind, 
has been organized by Edgar D. Crumpacker 
and Thomas Colosimo, Gary, to manufacture 
steam engines, parts and kindred equipment. 


Brooke Brass Co., Greenville, Mich., recent- 
ly organized, has taken over former plant of 
Bennett Brass Co., for manufacture of line 
of brass goods. New company is headed by 
B. L. Stanford, Romeo, Mich., heretofore 
general manager of Lee Brass Co., Imlay, 
Mich. 


City Council, Midland, Mich., is considering 
erection of a municipal electric light and 
power plant, including distributing system. 
Cost about $75,000 with equipment. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., is 
planning extensions and improvements _in 
power transmission lines and distributing 
systems. Cost about $200,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Coldwater Brass Co.. Coldwater, Mich., has 
been organized by Alfred G. Morency, Cold- 
water, and associates, to manufacture brass 
goods for plumbing and other service. 


Village Council, Morenci, Mich., is consider- 
ing erection of a municipal electric light and 
power plant. Cost over $60,000 with equip- 
ment. 


q SOUTH ATLANTIC > 


Purchasing and Contracting Officer, Hola- 
bird Quartermaster Depot, Baltimore, asks 
bids until March 20 for wrenches, brackets, 
wheels, rims and other truck parts (Circular 
80). 


Orange State Oil Co., Fifty-fifth Street, 
N. E., Miami, Fla., plans new bulk oil stor- 
age and distributing plant. Cost over $35,000 
with tanks and other equipment. Lee Wade, 
Exchange Building, is architect. 


City Council, Radford, Va., has plans for 
new municipal hydroelectric generating plant 
on Little River, where site has been selected. 
Financing in amount of $129,000 has been 
arranged. 


General Purchasing Officer, Panama Canal, 
Washington, asks bids until March 24 for 
80,000 ft. rigid steel conduit, 16 transformers, 
10,000 ft. copper wire, 66 knife switches, 100 
meter service switches, 150 steel reflectors, 100 
seamless steel reflectors, key sockets, fuses 
and other equipment (Schedule 2847). 


National Park Service, Department of In- 
terior, Washington, asks bids until March 20 
for two 210-ft. steel radio towers at Acadia 
National Park, Big Moose Island, Schoodic 
Peninsular, Hancock County, Md. 


Miami Brewing & Storage Co., 720 Olympia 
Building, Miami, Fla., has plans for new 
brewing plant. Cost over $150,000 with equip- 
ment. Company was formed recently by 
Lewis Brown, Holleman Manors Co., address 
noted, and associates. 


Annapolis Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 
mission, Annapolis, Md., J. G. Healy, chair- 
man, plans installation of pumping machinery, 
pipe lines and other equipment for new seW- 
age treatment plant and extensions in sy8- 
tem. Bids will be asked early in_ spring. 
Cost over $75,000. Robert Berwell, Municipal 
Building, is engineer; Whitman, Requardt & 
Smith, Baltimore Trust Building, Baltimore, 
are consulting engineers. 


Jewell Ridge Coal Co., Tazewell, Va.,_ has 
plans by Edward R. Feicht, 111 Old Lan- 
caster Road, Bala-Cynwyd, Montgomery 
County, Pa., consulting engineer, for neW 
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CHROMIUM 


HIGH-CARBON FERROCHROME 
(MAXIMUM 6% CARBON) 
LOW-CARBON FERROCHROME 
(IN GRADES, MAXIMUM 0.06% 
TO MAXIMUM 2.00% CARBON) 
CHROMIUM METAL 
CHROMIUM-COPPER 
MISCELLANEOUS CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


SILICON 


FERROSILICON 15% 
FERROSILICON 50% 
FERROSILICON 75% 
FERROSILICON 80 TO 85% 
FERROSILICON 90 TO 95% 
REFINED SILICON 
(MINIMUM 97% SILICON) 
CALCIUM-SILICON 
CALCIUM-ALUMINUM -SILICON 
CALCIUM-MANGANESE-SILICON 
SILICON COPPER 
MISCELLANEOUS SILICON ALLOYS 


* 
MANGANESE 
STANDARD FERROMANGANESE 78 TO 82% 
LOW - CARBON FERROMANGANESE 
MEDIUM-CARBON FERROMANGANESE 
MANGANESE METAL 
MANGANESE COPPER 
MISCELLANEOUS MANGANESE ALLOYS 


SILICO-MANGANESE 


ALL GRADES INCLUDING SILICO-SPIEGEL 


TUNGSTEN 
VANADIUM 


ALL GRADES 


ZIRCONIUM 


ALUMINUM - ZIRCONIUM 

SILICON-ZIRCONIUM 

ZIRCONIUM-FERROSILICON 

ZIRCONIUM -MANGANESE- 
SILICON 


«€ 
BRIQUETS 
CHROME BRIQUETS 
SILICON BRIQUETS 
MANGANESE BRIQUETS 
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ge good alloy steel requires good 
ferro-alloys. Electro Metallurgical Sales Corpora- 
tion offers a complete line of ferro-alloys of high 
quality backed by more than25 years of experience. 
Prompt shipment of all orders is an important 
part of Electromet Service. It eliminates the neces- 
sity of keeping large stocks in your warehouse, 
and saves you expense and storage space. 
The Services of Electromet engineers and 
Electromet laboratories are available to all users 
of Electromet products, and will assist in solving 


any problem involving the use of ferro-alloys. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL SALES CORP. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


ids 


CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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steam-electric power plant at properties near 
Richlands, Va. Installation will include 
two 1000-kw. turbine units, two 300-hp. water- 
tube boilers, stokers, pumps and other equip- 
ment. Cost over $85,000. 


J. R. Vaughan & Co., Mountain Trust 
Building, Roanoke, Va., plan installation of 
pumping machinery, pipe lines and other 
equipment for water supply systems at Ellis- 
ton and Floyd, Va. Cost about $75,000 with 
equipment. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until March 
21 for motor-driven boring mill (Schedule 
9728), two motor-driven latbes (Schedule 
9732), motor-driven emery grinder (Schedule 
9729), faucets, cocks and valves (Schedule 
9730), 24 electric ventilating fans (Schedule 
9746), malleable and cast iron pipe fittings 
(Schedule 9747) for Eastern and Western 
Navy Yards; 9455 Ib. corrosion-resisting steel 
rivets, 1944 lb. corrosion-resisting steel bars 
for Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Puget 
Sound yards (Schedule 9716); two motor- 
driven radial drills and spare parts (Schedule 
9739), 50,000 Ib. slab zine (Schedule 9737) for 
Norfolk Navy Yard; 12,500 lb. corrosion-re- 
sisting steel tubes (Schedule 9715) for Boston, 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia yards; vacuum 
tubes (Schdule 9734) for Brooklyn~and Maré 
Island yards. 


q NEW ENGLAND p> 


Draper Corpn., Hopedale, Mass., manufac- 
turer of textile machinery and parts, plans 
extensions and improvements in erecting shop. 
Cost about $35,000. F. P. Sheldon & Son, 
Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. I., 
are architects. 


J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., 
manufacturer of soaps, is considering branch 
plant at Bille LaSalle, Quebec, initial unit to 
cost close to $50,000 with equipment. J. B. 
Williams Co., Ltd., of Canada, is being or- 
ganized to carry out project. 


American Aluminum Products Corpn., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been organized by 
D. H. Cotter, 945 Main Street, and associates, 
to manufacture aluminum and other metal 
products. 


Jenney Mfg. Co., 8 India Street, Boston, 
manufacturer of oil products, is considering 
addition to bulk oil storage and distributing 
plant at Chelsea, Mass. 


Albert E. Cilley, 73 Eustis Street, Boston, 
machinist, has leased portion of ground floor 
in building at 44-48 Beverly Street for new 
shop. 


Board of Education, Northbridge, Mass., is 
considering manual training department in 
addition to junior high school. Cost over 
$100,000. Angell & Swift, 87 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, R. I., are architects. 


Bergeron Products, Ine., Holyoke, Mass., 
has been organized by Cornelius J. Crean, 50 
Laurel Street, and associates, to manufacture 
engines and parts, and other equipment. Mr. 
Crean will be treasurer; Alfred Bergeron is 
president. 


q MIDDLE WEST > 


Mutual Ice & Beverage Co., Chicago, re- 
cently organized, has taken title to property 
of Mutual Brewing Co., Twenty-second Street 
and Turner Avenue, 185 x 266 ft., with several 
units from one to five stories. New owner is 
planning improvements and modernization, 
including new equipment. 


Midland Wire & Metal Products Co., Room 
2103, 105 West Madison Street, Chicago, has 
been organized by L. W. Harback and J. J. 
Friedman to manufacture metal products and 
wire goods. 


Common Council, Wapello, Ioway is planning 
erection of municipal electric light and power 
plant. Cost over $65,000 with equipment. 
H. L. Cory Co., Redick Tower Building, 
Omaha, Neb., is consulting engineer. 


Cold Spring Brewing Co., Cold Spring, 
Minn., is considering expansion and improve- 
ments, including new bottling and other 
equipment. Cost over $100,000 with ma- 
chinery. Ferdinand Peters is secretary. 


K. O. Lee & Son Co., 114 First Avenue, 
N. E., Aberdeen, S. D., will soon begin work 
by day labor on rebuilding of one-story motor 
tool manufacturing works recently destroyed 
by fire. Cost over $40,000 with equipment. 


United States Engineer Office, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will ask bids 
soon for power house at Marseilles Dam, III. 


Common Council, Winfield, Iowa, has plans 
for a municipal electric light and power 





plant. Cost over $60,000 with equipment. 
H. L. Cory Co., Redick Tower Building, 
Omaha, Neb., is consulting engineer. 


Station WDGY, 909 West Broadway, Min- 
neapolis, W. W. Young, manager, is planning 
new two-story broadcasting station on Way- 
zata Boulevard, near city limits, with steel 
towers, power station and other structures. 
Cost over $40,000 with equipment. 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 320 Fifteenth 
Street, N. E., Mason City, lowa, meat packers, 
have asked bids on general contract for an 
addition Cost about $45,000 with equipment. 


United States Superintendent of Light- 
houses, 432 Federal Building, Milwaukee, has 
extended time from March 20 to March 31 
for taking bids on one cast*iron lantern house, 
third order, complete, 8 ft. 9 in. diameter, 17 
ft. high, for new $175,000 lighthouse at North 
Manitou Shoal, near Leland, Mich. 


Edgerton, Wis., Common Council has author- 
ized $30,000 bond issue for erection and equip- 


ment of new sewage disposal plant. W. G. 
Kirchhoffer, 22 North Carroll Street, Madison, 
Wis., is consulting engineer. Alfred Teis- 


berg is city clerk. 


Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co., 227 East 
Lincoln Avenue, Milwaukee, is making altera- 
tions and additions to equipment, increasing 
capacity about 50 per cent. Upon completion 
of work entire force will be recalled. 


q SOUTHWEST p> 


Rotary Harvester Corpn., Kansas City, Mo., 
recently organized by R. A. Miller, 4324 Troost 
Street, and associates, will take over Jay- 
hawker Harvester Corpn., carrying out a re- 
organization, and will specialize in manufac- 
ture of harvesting machines, replacement 
parts, etc. Mr. Miller will be secretary; Wil- 
liam C. Edwards is president. 


Missouri-Kansas & Texas Railway Co., St. 
Louis, is arranging early resumption of opera- 
tions at repair shops at Parsons, Kan., 
Sedalia, Mo., and Waco, Tex., for at least 
three months, reinstating about 775 men. 


Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla., will 
carry out expansion and improvements at 
local refinery for gasoline production, includ- 
ing additional equipment. Cost about $100,000 
with equipment. 


Simmons Automatic Valve Co., Longview, 
Tex., has been organized by R. G. Showalter, 
Longview, and associates, to manufacture 
valves and kindred engineering products. 


Tarrant Mining Co., Fort Worth, Tex., is 
planning early development of cinnabar min- 
ing properties near Terlingua, Tex., for quick- 
silver production, and will install equipment. 


Dixie Jubal Co., San Marcos, Tex., care of 
San Marcos Chamber of Commerce, is negotiat- 
ing for local property for establishment of 
new plant for manufacture of automobile radio 
equipment and parts. 


Freer Utilities Co., Freer, Tex., is planning 
erection of new electric power plant and 
pumping station, and will soon purchase en- 
gine-generator and other equipment. Com- 
pany also plans new ice-manufacturing plant. 
Cost over $90,000 with equipment. P. G. 
Silber, Bedell Building, and L. D. Royer, 
Smith-Young Tower Building, both San An- 
tonio, are architect and engineer, respectively. 


q SOUTH CENTRAL > 


Continental Can Co., Ine., 1 Pershing 
Square, New York, has plans for extensions, 
improvements and installation of equipment 
in former factory of Chase Bag Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., totaling about 45,000 sq. ft. floor space, 
acquired few weeks ago. Proposed to begin 
work early in April. 


Trinity Bag & Paper Co., 23 West Forty- 
third Street, New York, has begun super- 
structure for one-story plant, 90 x 200 ft., at 
West Monroe, La., adjoining property of 
Brown Paper Mill Co. Initial installation 
will include 16 machines for manufacture of 
bags and paper containers. Present plant 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., will be removed to new 
location. Cost over $75,000 with equipment. 
Benjamin Mintz, company official, is in 
charge. 


Louisiana Power Corpn., Oberlin, La., care 
of F. H. Willmont, 1626 West Magnolia 
Street, San Antonio, Tex., president, is plan- 
ning new hydroelectric generating plant on 
Caleasieu River, near Oberlin, in connection 
with irrication system for rice plantation. 
Cost over $350,000 with equipment. 


New Orleans Compress Co., New Orleans 
let general contract to Gervais F. Favrot. 
Balter Building, for one-story addition t 
cotton compress plant at Alabo, 80 x 425 
Cost over $60,000 with equipment. J, PF 
Coleman Engineering Co., Hibernia Ban 
Building, New Orleans, is engineer; Robert J. 
Cummins, Houston, Tex., is consulting ep. 
gineer. 


q PACIFIC COAST > 


Hauser Brewing Co., Los Angeles, recently 
organized by Louis A. and E. C., Hauser, 
officials of Hauser Packing Co., 2390 East 
Ninth Street, has plans for new b 
adjoining works of packing company. (Cost 
about $350,000 with equipment. Claud Beg. 
man, Union Bank Building, is architect. 


Continental Can Co., 155 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, with headquarters at New 
York, has filed plans for one-story storage 
and distributing plant, 104 x 178 ft. at 
San Jose, Cal. General contract recently was 
let to Austin Co. of California, Inc,, 
Angeles. Cost close to $50,000 with equip- 
ment, 


City Council, Burlingame, Cal., is consider. 
ing new municipal electric light and power 
plant. Cost about $863,000 with engines, 
traveling crane and other equipment. Schoe. 
maker, Hackett & McIntyre, San Francisco, 
are consulting engineers. 


Rainier Brewing Co., Seattle, is planning 
to rebuild portion of plant recently damaged 
by fire. Loss about $40,000 with equipment 


Yukon Oil Burner Co., Inc., Seattle, care 
of Spencer Gray, 1602 Smith Tower Building, 
representative, has been organized by Garnet 
C. Olson and William A. Kelley to mannufac- 
ture oil burners and oil-burning equipment, 
furnaces, etc. 


Akron Gold Mining Co., Tucson, Ariz., Her- 
bert H. Huntsberg, Tucson, vice-president, in 
charge, is planning new milling plant at 
Jaeger gold mining properties in Comobobi 
district, near Tucson. Cost over $65,000 with 
machinery. 


Pacific Brewing & Malting Co., 943 Russ 
Building, San Francisco, associated with Cope 
Investment Co., same address, has plans for 
extensions and improvements in plant at San 
Jose, Cal., including one-story addition to 
bottling works, and installation of equipment 
in other departments. Cost over $85,000 with 
machinery. 


City Council, Zillah, Wash., is planning in- 
stallation of electric operated deep-well pump- 
ing machinery, 100 and 40-gal. per min. ca- 
pacity, respectively, and other equipment in 
connection with extensions and improvements 
in water supply system. 


Southern California Ornamental Iron & 
Metal Products, Inc., Los Angeles, care of 
William Berger, 1006 Union Bank Building, 
representative, has been organized by T. 
Giachetti and Joseph L. Savino, Los Angeles, 
to manufacture ornamental and other iron 
specialties. 


q FOREIGN > 


Alliance Artificial Silk, Ltd., Lowestoft, 
England, manufacturer of -rayon prodacts, i 
arranging new capital stock issue about 
£300,000 (approximately $1,038,000), portion of 
fund to be used for expansion of acetate 
plant and installation of additional machinery. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has acquired controlling interest in Compani@ 
Hulera El Popo, S. A., Mexico City, Mexico, 
and will operate as a subsidiary. Ramon 
Cruz will continue as managing director. 


Ministry of Communications, Rome, Italy. 
Constanzo Ciano, Minister, is arranging fun 
of $10,000,000 for development of oil field 
properties in Albania, to be expended at rate 
of $2,500,000 a year during next four years. 
Program will be largely for fuel oil supply 
for Italian State Railways, and will include 
installation of drilling machinery, pipe lines, 
oil storage and distributing plants and other 
operating structures. 


British Titan Products Co., Ltd., London, 
England, has been organized as interest 0 
National Lead Co., New York; Imperial Smal 
ing Corpn., Imperial Chemicg] Industries, Lt ; 
and Goodlass Lead Industries, Ltd. all © 
London, to manufacture and distribute 
titanium oxide pigments and other titanium 
products. At present, plant of National Lea 
Co. in Germany will be used as source = 
supply and later it is planned to erect pan 
in England. 
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=: HE great “4-star” 


movies succeed in: attaining that coveted rating only 


hecause Hollywood has developed a technique that 
effects an almost unbelievable precision in the com- 
bination of artistry, photography, sound and lighting 
effects. 


As the result of years devoted to the manufacture 
of steel products demanding the utmost in accuracy, 
Harrisburg has developed production methods whose 
_ is equally outstanding in the industrial 
world. 


All Harrisburg products now enjoy these precision 
methods. They all, furthermore, are made completely 
in our plants—from molten metal to finished unit. 
As a result of the unique combination of production 
control with precision methods, Harrisburg products 
offer the utmost quality in the hidden factors: uni- 
form grain structure, maximum physical quality 
throughout the entire metal, correct analysis of the 
metal, accurate machining where close fits mean 
longer wear and greater efficiency. 


Here are the finest forged and seamless steel prod- 
ucts in the nation: forged pipe and tube fittings, 
forged seamless cylinders, coils and bends, hollow and 
drop forgings, and a complete line of oil-field tubular 
goods. They sell at competitive prices, too. 
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Studio scene during the production of Gloria Swan- 
son’s picture, “Perfect Understanding,” by United 
Artists Corporation 






HARRISBURG PIPE & PIPE BENDING CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Sales Agents 
ee on ou ear ee mo eee ee Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
W. R. McDonough Co...... National Bidg., Cleveland 
x & ; 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Arcade Station, Los Angeles 


Mid-Continent Supply Co. 


Ducommun Corp. 


Cylinder Sales Agents, 

Morris Bldg., Philadelphia 
Charles L. Gulick ‘ .- 110 E. 42nd St., New York 
A. W. V. Jehnson 


The Corbett Corp. 


Joseph A. Janney, Jr. 


....+Exech. Bldg., San Francisco 
Sawyer and Winter, Houston 


HARRISBURG: 





Forged and Seamless Steel Products 
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THE IRON AGE..... 


Losses of 20 Steel Companies 
in 1932 About $150,000,000 


Producers Representing 89 Per Cent of Industry Show 
Decline of $520,000,000 From 1929 


NET loss of nearly $150,000,000 
was incurred during 1932 by 


20 leading steel-making com- 
panies, with a rated ingot capacity 
of approximately 62,000,000 tons, or 
about 89 per cent of the country’s 
theoretical productivity. Only com- 
panies which actually produce raw 





steel are included in the attached 
table, and only two of them, the Na- 
tional Steel Corpn., Pittsburgh, and 
the Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill., succeeded in breaking even 
or making a small profit. In all cases 
net profit or loss is taken after all 
charges, including bond interest, but 








Allegheny Steel Co. ...... 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Corpn. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co... 
Continental Steel Corpn. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America............. 


Sree Gee en Eo cc kok serv sicces 
Gulf States Steel Co. Passa wie ak 


Inland Steel Co. .... fies. ea Parsi 


J. & L. Steel Corpn. 
Ludlum Steel Co. 

a ) & | rr bee .s 
National Steel Corpn. : Shtate lhcb ieee 
CORSON Ea. saa sacns 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.7 
Republic Steel Corpn. 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co 
U. S. Steel Corpn. .... ; 
Wheeling Steel Corpn. ....... ete & Werle 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


SS id x nosy a are 4 ke ee ak ore ee 


*Net Loss. +tYear Ended June 30. 








before dividends on common or pre. 
ferred stock. 

In 1931 these same 20 companies 
had a net loss of only $16,346,403. 
They had a net profit of $172,728,807 
in 1930, and record earnings of $370, 
777,857 in 1929. The decline in net 
return over the four-year period was 
thus more than $520,000,000. 

Only three major companies were 
able to reduce their losses last year, 
as compared with 1931. American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
reduced a loss of more than $3,000,009 
in 1931 to slightly over $2,000,000 ip 
1932. The loss of the Gulf States 
Steel Co., Birmingham, declined from 
$976,230 to $518,313. The Wheeling 
Steel Corpn., Wheeling, W. Va., bet- 
tered its 1931 record only slightly, 





Steel Company Profits and Losses Over Last Four Years 


Latest Rated Net 


Ingot Capacity 1932 
$50,000 *$1,052,080 
1,902,000 #2'029'602 
9,540,000 *19,.404,431 


840,000 *4,253,261 

eel 280,000 *501,486 
ie een ou 875,000 *3,613,616 
sow me Seta wos 360,000 13,827 
eee wk ae 450,000 *518,313 
Teweae 2,000,000 *3,045,628 
Ld tp ee b 3,420,000 *7,910,149 
ane tee 5 22,000 *474,310 
epee Pee 200,000 *245,782 
ee ae 2,232,000 1,662,919 
ee en 828,000 2,830,155 


720,000 *2,.501,081 


4,968,000 *11,261,194 





va bee awe 450,000 *2 016,269 
ea -s 27,841,300 *71,271,799 

1,500,000 *3.274,832 
ee rer 3,120,000 *13,272,783 
Terre 61 998,300 *$1 49,476.77 L 


Profits—Asterisk Indicates Loss 
1931 1930 1929 


$50,228 $1,610,292 $3,311,492 
*3,098,445 114,094 6,110,570 
115,745 23,843,406 42,242,980 
*3,363,206 298,648 2,350,048 
*406,584 *37,908 932,030 
*2,016,517 4,045,122 8,162,343 
332,319 700,716 1,682,690 
*976,230 *815,334 1,310,301 
1,263,599 6,498,967 11,712,374 
*2,283,459 9,093,287 20,848,749 
*99,144 *433,697 919,531 
750,116 1,403,728 1,368,033 
4,443,323 8,415,822 12,573,683 
*1,571,342 868,729 3,687,690 
*1,713,762 1,689,692 4,535,487 
*9,034,152 *3,522,003 20,526,813 
*1,396,995 *752,803 1,341,215 
13,038,141 104,421,571 197,592,060 
*3,339,139 2,688,601 8,005,644 


*7,040,899 


$16,346,403 


7,036,132 


$172,728,807 


21,564,174 


$370,777,957 











lron and Steel Standards Proposed 
at Testing Materials Meeting 


(Concluded from Page 436) 


bolt and extra-refined wrought-iron 
bars be advanced to standard. These 
revisions, issued in 1931, included 
changes in the physical properties of 
extra-refined wrought-iron bars. The 
changes in tensile strength for 1% 
sq. in. or under in sectional area in- 
volved a_ reduction from 48,000— 
54,000 to 48,000—53,000 Ib. per sq. 
in.; over 1%4 sq. in. in sectional area, 
a reduction of 48,000—54,000 to 47,- 
000—53,000. Flat bars, 3/16 in. in 
thickness and less, used for window 
sash, are to have a tensile strength 
of 47,000 lb. per sq. in., a yield 
point minimum of six-tenths ultimate 
strength, a minimum elongation of 
22 per cent, with a minimum reduc- 
tion of area of 30 per cent. 


Requirements for micrographic ex- 
amination will also be included in all 
of the wrought-iron and wrought- 
iron products specifications with the 
exception of those covering common 
bars if the committee recommenda- 
tions are approved at the meeting in 
June. A _ tentative revision in the 





specifications for welded wrought- 
iron pipe (A72-31) was recommended 
for approval; this consists of limiting 
the manganese to a maximum of 0.05 
per cent. 


Gray-Iron Casting Specifications 


Committee A3 on cast iron voted 
to recommend the adoption of the 
tentative specifications for gray-iron 
castings (A48-32T) as standard. It 
will be recalled that these specifica- 
tions were formulated by Committee 
A3 with the cooperation of the Gray 
Iron Institute (and not the reverse 
order of action as suggested in these 
columns Feb. 9, page 234), and were 
approved for publication as_ ten- 
tative at the June, 1932, meeting of 
the society. These specifications, 
which include classifications ranging 
from 20,000 to 60,000 lb. per sq. in. 
tensile, were drawn up to supersede 
all individual specifications previous- 
ly existing. 

The Committee on Cast Iron is co- 
operating in preparing for a joint 





symposium on cast iron, sponsored 
by the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation and thé society, to be held 
probably on June 26, in Chicago. 





Steel Corporation's Output 
in 1932 Lowest in History 


(Concluded from Page 437) 


in 1981. The average earnings per 
employe per day last year were $5.17, 
compared with $5.90 in 1931. The re- 
port gives the following comparison of 
the average daily earnings per em- 
ploye at the respective dates named: 


a er $4.81 
ORE” NE. ans ccacawGeuaswas 5.47 
Gotetat,. THR acarscesvaeavaces 5.89 
Gotehe®, WSL .cvcececesscetane 4.60 
Oebteber, BWIB .occccscccvestecs 2.93 


Pensions were granted during the 
year to 2031 retiring employes. At 
the end of the year there were 11,684 
names on the pension rolls, a net it 
crease of 1247 during the year. The 
total amount of pensions paid in the 
year was $7,524,487, against $5,830, 
447 in the previous year. The average 
pension paid last year was $69.45 4 
month. The average age of employes 
retiring on pensions during the year 
was 62.45 years and their average 
range of service was 33.67 years. 
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“BLACK AND GALVANIZED SHEETS | 
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‘GALVANIZED 


AMERICAN Sheets are particularly adapted to machinery and construction uses. These sheets were used in enclosing the upper deck of 
what is probably the largest mechanical shovel ever built—manufactured by The Marion Steam Shovel Company, 
Marion, Ohio, for Clemens Coal Company of Pittsburg, Kansas. Products of United States Steel 
Corporation subsidiaries used almost exclusively in construction of this giant machine. 


AMERICAN Galvanized Sheets give service Galvanized, American Galvannealed, and 
and satisfaction for all uses to which Zinc Zinc Coated Sheets for all uses. Keystone 
Coated Sheets are adaptable— Apollo Best quality gives maximum rust-resistance for 
Bloom Galvanized, Apollo-Keystone Gal- roofing, siding, culverts, tanks, flumes, and 
vanized, ‘‘Seal of Quality’’ Heavy- Coated for uses where long endurance is a factor. 


| American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 





Cc — DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: — — - - seeeintiittionmpistiapeiiaiidaanimemmmicaeaaisinias 

i _ - The 208 So. La Salle Street Building DETROIT, MICH. - - - Bub! Building PHILADELPHIA. Pa. - - Widener Building 

— NATI, OHIO = Union Trust Building New ORLEANS. LA» . - 921 Canal Street PITTSBURGH, PA. - - - Frick Building 
- VER, COLO. - . First National Bank Building New York, N. Y. - - - 71 Broadway St. Louts, Mo. - Mississippi Valley Trust Building 
Pacific Coast Distributors—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, California. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
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An Insulating Refractory for 


Heating Furnaces 


(Concluded from Page 433) 


tion of the one for the other would, 
from the standpoint of weight alone, 
reduce the heat-storage capacity 75 
per cent. In addition, the conductivity 
of the new material is roughly one- 
fourth of that of firebrick, so the 
thickness of a furnace wall may be 
reduced to this fraction and yet have 
no higher heat losses by conduction 
and radiation. It is stated, therefore, 
that the heat-storage capacity of a 
furnace lined with the new firebrick, 
and having the same heat losses due 
to conduction and radiation as a fur- 
nace lined with ordinary fireclay 
brick, will have a heat-storage capaci- 
ty approximately one-sixteenth that 
of the firebrick-lined furnace. The 
amount of fuel required during the 
heating-up process is proportional to 
the heat-storage capacities of the two 
different types of linings. 


As an illustration of these state- 
ments, a wall of B & W No. 80 In- 
sulating Firebrick 4% in. thick has 
practically the same resistance to the 
flow of heat as a firebrick wall 18 in. 
thick. The weight of the former, 
however, is only 12.8 lb. per sq. ft., 
and the weight of the latter is 187 lb. 
per sq. ft., a ratio of 1 to 14.6. The 
firebrick wall absorbs 67,000 B.t.u. 
per sq. ft. as it is brought to thermal 
equilibrium when the furnace face is 
at a temperature of about 2500 deg. 
F., and the wall of B & W insulating 
firebrick absorbs only 4000 B.t.u. per 
sq. ft., a ratio of 16.75 to 1. 


Savings in Time of Heating Up 


In addition to the saving in fuel, 
which may be credited to low heat- 
storage capacity, is the time saved in 
heating up. This may result in a 
saving in man-hours, or in an increase 
in production capacity per furnace 
unit, or both. If the saving is in fur- 
nace capacity, the higher output per 
furnace reduces the capital charges. 


Low heat-storage results not only 
in a material saving in the cost of 
fuel required to heat up a furnace 
but also in greater sensitiveness of 
the furnace. This is an advantage in 
that, where it is necessary to change 
the temperature of a furnace to suit 
different thicknesses of stock, there 
is no lag in effecting the change. 
Further, since the furnace enclosure 
may be constructed of B & W No. 80 
Insulating Firebrick so that the walls, 
roof, and floor have the same heat 
flow, the temperature throughout the 
entire furnace will be exceptionally 
uniform. 


It is also pointed out that a refrac- 
tory, such as this new insulating fire- 
brick, has advantages from the stand- 
point of original cost of a furnace. 
These advantages are due to the thin- 
ner walls requiring less steel for en- 


casing, and to its light weight, which 
requires lighter supporting and buck- 
staying steel. 


Load Carrying Qualities Excellent 


The load-carrying qualities of this 
new material are considered excellent. 
The capacity of the new brick for 
carrying loads at high temperatures, 
without deformation, is claimed to 
make possible the use of this brick 
under severe temperature conditions 
in arches and in high furnace struc- 
tures. 


According to the company’s engi- 
neers, the advantage of using the in- 
sulating firebrick for suspended roofs 
of furnaces is apparent when it is con- 
sidered that the resistance to heat 
flow of a suspended firebrick arch is 
the resistance offered by the firebrick 
tile, measured from the furnace face 
to the supporting casting, if this is 
embedded in the tile, or to the upper 
surface if outside suspension is used. 
The addition of insulation to the upper 
surface is not an efficient method of 
reducing heat losses through the arch, 
as the heat flow through the metal 
suspension members is increased by 
the resulting higher mean tempera- 
ture of the tile. By building such 
arches of the new firebrick, the effect 
is that of placing the insulation be- 
tween the source of heat and the metal 
suspension members, which are good 
conductors of heat, thereby reducing 
the amount of heat that is carried off 
and dissipated by them. In addition, 
by offering greater resistance to the 
flow of heat to the supporting mem- 
bers, it protects them from overheat- 
ing. 

The new bricks are recommended by 
the makers for the linings of oil and 
gas-fired furnaces, resistance-type 
electric furnaces, process equipment 
and coal-fired equipment if not ex- 
posed to mechanical abrasion and 
slag action. Installations in these 
fields it is stated have been numerous 
and successful, 





The Steel House—A Prob- 


lem in Merchandising 
(Concluded from Page 432) 


the design of standardized steel skele- 
tons. 


If the 30,000 retail distributers of 
building materials were equipped with 
these key plans, they could be encour- 
aged to add structural steel to their 
stock in trade. If the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, in co- 
operation with the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, should undertake to 


prepare complete technical data for 
a series of small structures, the re- 
sults, properly broadcast, would ae. 
complish more to introduce a knowl. 
edge of the useful application of steg} 
skeletons to small structures through- 
out the building world than could any 
other form of publicity. The cost of 
this work would be trivial and jt 
would be effective because it would 
reach the home builder through his 
accepted trade channels, and give him 
something tangible to study. 


The average small builder is no 
fool. If steel skeleton construction 
can help him to lower costs, by speed- 
ing up his construction, he will gladly 
study its possibilities. But he must 
be equipped with tangible data. He 
must be shown. Certainly it is the 
function of the recognized research 
and promotion departments of the 
steel industry to do the showing. 





Henry L. Crowley & Ce., West 
Orange, N. J., ceramic engineers and 
manufacturers, have developed a 
liquid porcelain cement, which is 
available in three consistencies: a ce 
ment paste for application with 
trowel or similar tool; a dipping ce 
ment for dipping, spraying or brush- 
ing, and a dry powder for mixing 
with water. The cement paste is in- 
tended for use in production assembly 
work for holding small parts in place 
and for filling holes and cracks. The 
dipping cement is for coating elec- 
trical resistors and radio coil forms 
as well as for general adhesive pur- 
poses. The dry powder form, which 
can be prepared as needed, is prefer- 
able for bulk use. Advantages claimed 
for this product include its low cost, 
proof against water, oil, acids, gases 
and heat up to 2000 deg. F. and its 
insulating qualities. 





A paint, which, when mixed with 
any normal oil paint vehicle, is said to 
produce a metal primer that affords 
exceptional protection against atmos- 
pheric conditions and mild solutions of 
acids, alkalies, and brines, has been 
developed by the Eastern Mabelite 
Corpn., 225 Mercer Street, New York. 
This pigment is produced by using 
mabelite ore, which contains a suit- 
able conglomerate of ferric oxide, 
silica, and aluminum, and putting it 
through a new grinding process that 
more finely regulates the pigment 
particle size. The coating, which com- 
bines an iron oxide-sand coat finish, 
is claimed to be resistant to mechan- 
ical injury. Successful application, it 
is said, has been made to metal pipe 
lines, tanks and concrete. 





Wean Engineering Co., Inc., War- 
ren, Ohio, has been granted Canadian 
letters patent No. 329,901 covering 
improvements in methods and appa- 
ratus in making sheets, and the like. 
This method involves the use of con- 
tinuous furnaces and automatic feed- 
ing and catching tables. 
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“IT’S THE MAIN SHAFT... THE WHOLE MILL IS DOWN!”* 


A broken shaft... men idle . . . production halted. A call to the J &L warehouse. 
Yes... today. No freight service... must go... but how? The steel shafting 
went that day on a passenger train. Your J&L Warehouse has what you want... 
not almost, but exactly... and can get it to you promptly, despite obstacles. Its 
personnel is composed of trained steel men with the ability and desire to serve you 
intelligently. Write for a copy of the J & L Combined Stock List. The thousands of 
items listed await your call in any quantity. Steel users, both large and small, find 
J & L Warehouse Service efficient. * An actual experience from our sales records. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND & 
JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
[Salee Offices: Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicego Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Erie Leos Angeles 


Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsaburgh St. Louis Sen Francisco 
Canadian Representatives: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittsburgh. Pe. U. S. A.. and Toronto, Ont, Canade 
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Modern Forging Equipment 
More Efficient 


HE review of machine tools, 
power presses and welding equip- 
ment in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 
5 reflected continuance of the note- 
worthy progress of the past few years 
in the direction of increased product- 
iveness, easier operation and greater 
flexibility. Similar progress has been 
made in forging equipment, current 
designs giving both higher output and 
closer accuracy. In board and steam 
drop hammers the newer machines are 
designed to give the highest ratio of 
useful work to power impact and to 
operate with the minimum amount of 
down time. In some cases the newer 
designs permit an hourly production 
increase of 28 per cent or more. The 
aggregate or total production increase 
over a period of time will probably be 
in the neighborhood of at least 40 
per cent, due to longer periods of 
operation without the necessity of 
stopping for adjustments or repairs, 
states one authority. 


In one line increased production of 
forgings to close tolerances is at- 
tributed to balanced design based on 
the results of laboratory research. The 
correct relation between ram weight, 
ram velocity and anvil weight, has 
been determined, so that maximum of 
applied energy is absorbed by the 
forging, thus diminishing the number 
of blows necessary. 


In the steam drop hammer field one 
company has developed a ring-type 
motion valve claimed to effect mar- 
kedly lower steam consumption. The 
same company introduced a variable- 
stroke control for its board drop ham- 
mers. With this, the operator has 
available either a light or heavy blow, 
a short or a long stroke, and can 
change from one to the other with- 
out an instant’s delay. The hammer is 
treadled in the usual manner and the 
length of stroke is governed by a 
slight working of the foot on the 
treadle. 

Heavy forging presses equipped 
with an automatic feeding mechanism 
are now built. It has been stated that 
the production possibilities of such 
machines are tremendous and the ef- 
fect of these developments may be 
far-reaching. One such heavy-duty 
forging press developed during the 
past year has a friction clutch oper- 
ated by air pressure, and an eccentric 
and ram construction that eliminates 
the usual pitman or connecting rod. 
Provision is made for working the 
stock progressively in several impres- 
sions, but the feeding of the stock 
through the press is automatic so that 
the finished forgings, or in case mul- 
tiple dies are used, a number of forg- 
ings in a strip, are completed and 
ejected from the press at each stroke. 


Forging machines of modern design 





produce work that requires compara- 
tively little machining. An example of 
the work for which such machines are 
more adapted than the older types is 
cluster gears in which the deep pierced 
hole is comparatively large. Formerly 
it was considered impractical to use 
the sliding dies such as now used for 
this work. Savings in material, as 
well as elimination of machining 
operations, are advantages of the 
newer practice. In one machine used 
for such work, the accuracy obtained 
is attributed to an ovgrarm heading 
slide which permits use of a short, 
stiff bed frame, and to the under- 
arm grip slide which prevents cocking 
open of the dies during the forging 
operation. 

Heavy-duty forging machines pro- 
vided with a friction drive have been 
made available. Instantaneous start- 
ing of these machines is obtained by 


slight pressure on the foot treadle, 
Starting is smooth and operation js 
quiet. Because of the quick starting 
there is no less of heat from the 
stock being worked. The heading tool 
has a positive movement without play 
or backlash, which permits the mater- 
ial to flow uniformly. In cushioning 
the starting and stopping action this 
friction drive eliminates shock to the 
machine and motor. 


A new all-steel bulldozer featuring 
a power-adjusted die holder that re- 
duces setting up time has been de 
veloped. The bending parts of the dies 
are fastened to the ram and slide and 
are brought together merely by press- 
ing a push button. Another advantage 
of the arrangement is that it permits 
long tie rods to be run to the oper- 
ating head of the machine. 


In a new electric header and heater, 
cold stock fed into the machine from 
a coil, is cut to length, heated locally 
to forging temperature and then 


headed. Equipped with a magazine ' 


feed, the machine will head blanks 
that have been previously threaded or 
otherwise machined. Operation is con- 
tinuous and high rates of production 
are obtainable. 





New Nickel-Base 
Chromium Alloy 


The name Inconel has been given to 
a nickel-base chromium alloy de- 
veloped by the International Nickel 
Co., Inc., for the dairy industry. 
Inconel is an alloy produced by add- 
ing to nickel sufficient chromium to 
give it stainlessness without, at the 
same time, having any harmful effects 
on the malleability or workability of 
the material. The chromium content 
is from 12 to 14 per cent. The iron 
content is about 6 per cent. Inconel 
was first introduced to the industry 
a little more than a year ago, and 
since that time has been installed in 
every type of dairy and ice cream 
service. 
Inconel 


Advantages claimed for 


are: 


(1) Highly resistant to corrosion by all 
dairy products, refrigerating brines, 
ammonia and cleaning and sterilizing 
compounds. 

Non-rusting. 
Non-tarnishing—attractive in appear- 
ance, 

Non-contaminating. 

Excellent welding and fabricating 
properties. 
Equipment has 
transfer projection. 
Easily and thoroughly cleaned. 
Makes the strongest and most dur- 
able dairy equipment. 
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The three principal features of the 
corrosion resistance of Inconel are 
stainlessness, resistance to pitting 
penetration by brines and its amen- 
ability to welding without danger of 
subsequent weld decay, it is asserted. 


Inconel is hardened by cold working 
at about the same rate as pure nickel 
and, therefore, its fabricating quali- 
ties are about the same. The metal 


is being drawn into shapes without 
difficulty. It lends itself well to lock 
seaming and soft soldering and the 
bond between the solder and the metal 
is excellent. It can be brazed or silver 
soldered. Welding is being accom- 
plished by both oxy-acetylene and arc 
welding methods. It is stated that 
this alloy welds more readily than the 
other metals used for dairy machinery 
construction, and that welded joints 
in Inconel are not subject to inter- 
granular deterioration nor do they re- 
quire heat treatment to bring out 
best corrosion resistance. Metallic are 
welding is said to be highly prac- 
tical with all heavy gages and even 
as light as 18 gage. The ductility of 
the metal permits the ready fabrica- 
tion of tubes into coils. 


Inconel seamless tubing with inside 
sanitary finish is available in sizes 
1% in. and larger and is recommend- 
ed for all dairy applications. Special 
lipped tubing is also available for 
cooler construction. Pure nickel sani- 
tary tubing is also available in all 
sizes 1 in. and larger. 





Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co., 385 
Putnam Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., 
in commemoration of its 100th year 
in business has issued an interesting 
brochure, containing a_ historical 
sketch of the company’s growth since 
its founding by Horace Whitney in 
1833. Control of the business has 
been passed along to four successive 
generations of the Whitney family, 
which is now represented in the com- 
pany by Carleton S. Whitney, presi- 
dent, and Allen F. Whitney, treasurer. 
Louis S. Cleaves is vice-president and 
general sales manager. 
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